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By 


HARRY SCOTT, Ph.D. 


Secretary 


The Society of Directors of Physical 
Education in Colleges 


The fourth of a series of articles explaining the origin, purpose, and program of national organizations 
in the fields of health, physical education, and recreation. 


HE Society of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges came into being on November 6, 1897, 
when nine prominent physical educators met in 
the New York University Building, New York City, 
to discuss the possibilities of establishing a society to 
advance the cause of physical education in institutions 
of higher learning. The founders, a number of whom 
are still active in the field of college physical education, 
were Dr. W. G. Anderson of Yale, Dr. D. A. Sargent 
of Harvard, Dr. J. W. Seaver of Yale, Dr. C. P. Lin- 
hart of Ohio State University, Dr. W. L. Savage of 
Columbia, Professor George Goldie of Princeton, Mr. 
F. W. Marvel of Wesleyan University, Mr. F. H. Cann 
of New York University, and Mr. Sharp of Yale. 
Dr. Seaver was elected chairman of this preliminary 
meeting, and Dr. Savage Secretary protem. The chief 
business of this meeting was to-appoint an Organization 


Committee, com- 
posed of Dr. An- 
derson, Dr. Lin- 
hart, and Professor 
Cann. By common 
consent the name 
of the organization 
became the Society 
of College Gymna- 
sium Directors. 
Shortly after this 
preliminary meet- 
ing Dr. W. L. Sav- 
age issued a form 
letter inviting other 
gymnasium direc- 
tors to attend an 
organization meet- 
ing which was held 
at the Knickerbock- 
er Athletic Club, 
Madison Avenue 
and 45th Street, 
New York City, on 
Friday, December 
31, 1897. Thus on 
the last day of De- 
cember, thirty-four 
years ago, Dr. J. 
W. Seaver of Yale 


Gymnasiums.” 
mous vote. 
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1901 New York Dr. R. T. McKenzie Dr. C. W. Miller Dr. W. L. Savage 
1902 New York Dr. P. C. Phillips (Dr. Edw. = Dr. J. A. Babbitt 
r., 1s 
(Dr. F ~  deacaeaee 
n 
1903 Princeton, N.J. Dr. W. L. Savage (Be. 5. isa) Seaver, Dr. J. A. Babbitt 
st = 
(Dr. W. * oe. 
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1904 New York Dr. R. T. McKenzie (Dr. G. fee, Dr. J. A. Babbitt 
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(Dr. P. C. Phillips, 
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University called to order the first regular meeting of 
the Society of College Gymnasium Directors. Fourteen 
directors were present at this initial meeting. The first 
order of business was to elect Dr. Edward Hitchcock 
of Amherst as Chairman pro tem and Dr. W. L. 
Savage as Secretary. The report of the Committee on 
Organization was heard and after some discussion Dr. 
Seaver moved, seconded by Dr. Sargent, “that we pro- 
ceed to organize an association of Directors of College 
This motion was carried by a unani- 
The constitution which had been prepared 
by the Organization Committee was read and accepted. 
Thus an organization was brought into being which has 
perpetuated itself up to the present time, and which 
promises to continue for many years to come. 

The name of the organization remained the Society 
of College Gymnasium Directors until the 12th an- 


nual meeting, De- 
cember 31, 1908, 
when it was 
changed to the So- 
ciety of Directors 
of Physical Educa- 
tion in Colleges. At 
the present time 
there is a feeling 
among members of 
the Society that 
this name does not 
express exactly 
what the organiza- 
tion has come to be. 
Formerly the or- 
ganization was 
composed of the 
administra- 
tive heads of de- 
partments of phys- 
ical education, or 
of gymnasia. As 
the Society grew 
the terin “director” 
came to take on the 
meaning of “in- 
structot” or “teach- 
er” so that today 
the organization is 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE LITTLE 
University of Wisconsin, Vice-President of 
the Society of College Directors 


made up of men engaged in teaching or administering 
all phases of college physical education. Formerly there 
was a definite effort to restrict the membership both 
from the standpoint of numbers and position. At pres- 
ent there appears to be a tendency toward expansion 
and toward carrying the benefits of the organization to 
all who might be interested. 

The following excerpts from the Constitution of the 
Society of Directors of Physical Education in Colleges 
will indicate its present day purpose, and qualifications 
for membership. 


OBJECT 


Section 1. “The object of this organization shall be the 
advancement of physical education in institutions of higher 
learning.” 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. “Men with not less than three years’ profes- 
sional teaching experience, the last year of which has been in 
college work, shall be eligible for membership.” 

Section 2. “Candidates for membership shall be nominated 
and seconded by members, recommended by the Council, and 
elected by a two-thirds vote of all members by mail, or by 
ballot at the annual meeting.” 

Section 4. “Members leaving college physical education 
shall be dropped from membership but will be reinstated without 
re-election upon their return.” 


FEES 


Section 1. “There shall be an initiation fee of five ($5.00) 
dollars.” 
Section 2. “The annual dues shall be two ($2.00) dollars.” 


TIME OF MEETING 


“The annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
the Christmas holidays.” 


Each year the Society of Directors of Physical 
Education in Colleges publishes the proceedings of the 
annual meeting containing the addresses, committee 
reports, membership roll and minutes of the business 
meeting. 


PROFESSOR OLIVER F. CUTTS 
Bates College, President of the Society of 
College Directors 
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PROFESSOR HARRY A. SCOTT 
The Rice Institute, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Society of College Directors 





The membership roll of the Society includes or has 
included practically all of the leaders in the field of 
college physical education. Beginning with the nine 
founders the organization has grown steadily until at 
the present time there are 172 members in good stand- 
ing. The following chart shows the growth of the or- 
ganization since 1897. 


Year Number of Members 
1897 (Preliminary Meeting, Nov. 6.)....... 9 
1897 (First Regular Meeting, Dec. 31.)..... 23 (Charter) 
en ened ont Renata te, Man Sareea ire 27 
on RO GR, Stace et eer ier ers Pei ee MET 38 .. 
RL Rate red een aan ae Be Keatalh Or 72 
Mea cha te oto Baratais aids eve ORO ee ee 172 
Distribution of membership by states is as follows: 
IIA cid a aihiinteden hee a Mew Jewaey ......5-s:0cas 7 
NOMI 65.8 hcl aussie ge, 9 S Mew -Youk ....0...00000u4 27 
Oe rr 8 North Carolina ........... 1 
PING sf. O cere ech diab Re WO ck ee 22 
ee ere ee ae 4 Pennsylvania ...........0% 20 
I atin d tris to an eG haiti 3 Diets teed... 6. csc + 
ORRIN ccs Sib cb ebco trons i Ee er 1 
iS ER ae a eaer eee S  WRMOE noid os. chssa da ee 5 
Massachusetts ............ MG ViGERIORE. cos oad ole acca Z 
ees WARM: os. 5 ain nas bcs ee 3 
eS ee ee 3. Wasitigton: .....0i:..30088 2 
NNR a ieee fntct b/v.cieios 2 West Viremia ol... icc 2 
PM neo sick cle rsnclsie-aretve 3 ~ Wines: . 6.60200. 5 5 
New Hampshire ......... iS” HORE oc 5ac'oe ew gece 2 


The table on the previous page shows the place of 
the annual meetings and the officers of the Society of 
Directors of Physical Education in Colleges for the 
thirty-four years of its existence. 

For the past several years the Society of Directors 
of Physical Education in Colleges has held its annual 
meeting at the same place as the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, the American Football Coaches 
Association, and the American Student Health Associa- 
tion. These various organizations have as a common 
purpose the advancement of some phase of health or 
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physical education in institutions of higher learning, 
and the informal affiliation with each other has proved 
to be of mutual benefit to all. The Society of Directors 
of Physical Education in Colleges is formally affiliated 
with the American Physical Education Association and 
the National Amateur Athletic Federation. 


During the trying days of the World War the So- 
ciety of Directors of Physical Education in Colleges 
proffered the services of “sixty men in fifty colleges and 
universities” to the United States government. By vir- 
tue of the fact that most of these men were experienced 
medical examiners as well as practiced physical edu- 
cators, a majority of them served the United States 
with distinction both at home and abroad. 


From the beginning, the Society of Directors of 
Physical Education in Colleges has interested itself 
seriously in studies of various phases of physical educa- 
tion and health. The organization has never been con- 
tent merely to serve as a socializing agency for the 
benefit of its members; it has ever striven to live up 
to its high purpose of advancing physical education in 
institutions of higher learning. 


The first major project of the Society was to perfect 
strength tests for college men. These intercollegiate 
strength tests were standardized, thus permitting the 
comparison of the strength of men in one institution 
with the strength of those in another. This strength 
testing movement probably represents the beginning of 
testing and measuring in physical education. As an 
outgrowth of this study of muscular strength Dr. R. 
Tait McKenzie was requested to produce a statuette of 
a “strong man in characteristic pose.” Dr. McKenzie 
completed the statuette, as requested, and it is now re- 
garded as an outstanding work of art. 

A committee on Terminology with Dr. D. K. Brace, 
University of Texas, as Chairman, has been working 
for many years in an effort to standardize terms in 
physical education. Likewise a standing committee on 
Construction and Material Equipment, with Professor 
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Additional members of the Executive Committee of 
the Society of College Directors: 


Left—PROFESSOR WM. RALPH LaPORTE 
University of Southern California 


Right—PROFESSOR T. NELSON METCALF 
lowa State College 


A. I. Prettyman of Hamilton College as Chairman, has 
worked tirelessly to improve physical education build- 
ings and other facilities. Through the efforts of this 
committee the plans and details of a great number of 
college gymnasia are deposited in the library of Hamil- 
ton College, Clinton, New York. These plans may be 
inspected by anyone who is interested in gymnasium 
construction. Information may be requested at any 
time from the chairman of the committee. In addition 
to the collection of plans this committee has published 
a booklet on Physical Education Buildings. This pub- 
lication is sold at a nominal cost by the Secretary of 
the Society. 

In a further effort to upgrade college physical educa- 
tion the Society of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges maintains a standing committee on College 
Entrance Credits, with Dr. J. H. Nichols of Oberlin 
as chairman. This committee is cooperating with other 
organizations such as the Society of State Directors 
of Physical and Health Education to cause colleges 
throughout the country to grant entrance credits for 
physical education work completed in secondary school. 
That considerable progress has been made by this com- 
mittee is evidenced by the ever increasing number of 
colleges which are granting college entrance credits for 
physical education. 

An outstanding piece of physical education curricu- 
lum research is being conducted by the Committee on 
Curriculum Research, under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor W. R. LaPorte of the University of Southern 
California. This committee to date has published three 
reports in the Proceedings of the Society of Directors 
of Physical Education in Colleges, showing the relative 
values of the various types of physical activities for 
different educational levels. These reports are graph- 
ically illustrated and represent a detailed study of phys- 
ical education from the standpoint of curriculum build- 
ing. 

There are a number of other committees which have 


(Continued on page 54) 
















































The Content of a Modern Health 
and Physical Education Program 


By 


HERMAN J. NORTON 


Director of Health and Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Rochester, New York 


Education Program” is a most formidable topic. 

Especially is this so when one holds the conviction 
that within the next ten years the health and physical 
education program will bulk approximately as large as 
the whole program of so-called mental education and it 
will be considered just as important in the growth and 
development of children. The topic is a most chal- 
lenging one for you and for me. In addressing our- 
selves to the topic, let us ask a few questions to orient 
our thinking in relation to it. 


Ec “Content of a Modern Health and Physical 


1. Why do the children of the present generation 
need a health and physical education program? 
They did not have one in the schools of our coun- 
try for approximately one hundred and twenty- 
five years after our Republic was established. 
Why have one now? 

2. If we convince ourselves that the school children 
today need a health and physical education pro- 
gram, how are we to build such a program so as 
to meet the individual needs of children in Spring- 
field, in Rochester, in Chicago, in the towns and 
rural districts of Hampden County? 

3. If we are capable of setting up a health and physi- 
cal education course of study which will meet the 
needs of the present generation of school children, 
how can we set up the administrative machinery 
so that the program will actually function during 
school hours, after school, and in the home life of 
the forty-five million children in the United 

“~ States? 

4. And fastly, have we any valid tests or measuring 
rods with which to measure the end-results of 
our teaching in the health and physical education 
field ? 


- US consider the first question, namely, Why do 
the children of the present generation need a health 
and physical education program? 

That we are living today in a vastly different world 
from that of thirty years ago is quite evident when we 
contrast the civic, social, industrial and educational life 
of these two periods. With the growth of modern city 
life; with the rapid development of large business and 
industrial organizations; with the invention and wide- 
spread use of the automobile, aeroplane, radio, tractor, 
motion pictures, and the thousand and one other mar- 


velous inventions of the age, we find that the interests, 
ideals, activities and needs of the people have changed 
quite considerably. 

For example, thirty years ago, the majority of our 
boys and girls lived on farms or in the wide, open 
spaces. They worked out-of-doors with the spade, the 
hoe, the plow, the reaper, and the binder. They had to 
walk up and down hill when they went after the cows, 
they had to milk the cows, and they had many other 
chores to do which called for plenty of wholesome exer- 
cise out in the fresh air and sunshine, all of which 
developed a strong heart, a good pair of lungs, a stable 
nervous system, a sound digestive system and a rugged 
body musculature. 

Then came the machine age and the rush of our 
people to the cities. Children began spending the great- 
er part of their lives indoors. They lived under artifi- 
cial light and breathed devitalized air. Next came the 
many and marvelous time- and labor-saving inventions 
of the past decade which have markedly reduced the 
amount of vigorous physical exercise to which our 
people had been accustomed. Instead of filling, clean- 
ing and hanging the oil lamps or lanterns, we now press 
a button and the light appears. Instead of walking to 
the grocery store a half mile or more away, we now 
grab the telephone or jump into our car and “bring 
home the bacon.” After the indoor work of the day 
is over, we rush to a theater and sit for three hours 
while we are being entertained, or we go home and 
get comfortably seated at the radio and spend a like 
period of time in passive indoor instead of active out- 
door exercise. In other words, machines and the mar- 
velous inventions of the age have reduced the amount 
of physical exercise which every person should be tak- 
ing, to a point where our muscles and internal organs 
are getting flabby and lazy in their various function- 
ings. 

Machines and inventions have also been responsible 
for shortening the hours of labor and lengthening man’s 
leisure hours. Dr. Laurence P. Jacks, former Principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford, England, is touring the 
United States at this very moment speaking before col- 
lege, school, and lay groups on the topic of “Leisure 
Time an1 Recreation.” He believes that the increasing 
leisure time which people are, and will be, having con- 
stitutes one of the most important problems for present 
and future educators to solve. He says, “We are to- 
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tally unprepared for this new phase of our civilization. 
The problem is so vital to the future of the world that 
if a whole system of education were set on foot and 
universities founded solely to study the question, it 
would not be going too far.” In fact, one university in 
England is devoting a considerable part of its program 
to such a study at present. 

If we have any doubts about the sweeping changes 
that have been taking place in the social, industrial and 
economic life of our people during the past twenty-five 
years, let us ponder the recent words of President 
Hoover when he said, “So it is that before our very 
eyes a new world of science and industry is being built 
and constantly rebuilt. It is a changing world with 
new and changing problems. What, for instance, will 
our grandchildren do with the added leisure that effi- 
cient machinery, and its consequent shorter hours of 
labor, will give them? Will this future generation 
have the discipline and education and the spiritual up- 
bringing and the fine moral background to withstand 
the new temptations of the high-speed life that will be 
theirs ? 

“Only children of a new generation—a new Ameri- 
can—can stand against this future world. First of all, 
their health must be looked after or this civilization 
would decay in a generation of physical weaklings; 
then comes their play environment, their schooling, their 
discipline, their morals. 

“The present rate of criminal increase is dishearten- 
ing beyond measure. Today, there are more than 
100,000 criminals in our Federal and State prisons and 
there are that many more criminals at large who should 
be behind the bars. . . This new generation of chil- 
dren, healthy trained and mentally inspired, would go a 
long way towards solving all this. Most of our native 
criminal class are products of city slums. If the char- 
acter and quality and health of these children were 
watched and nurtured, a criminal type of child would 
not develop. It would be difficult to overestimate what 
the single item of adequate playground facilities would 
mean in the bringing-up of normal city children.” 

If any group, whether physical education specialists, 
school principals, teachers, or the lay public, need to be 
convinced that there is an urgent need for the develop- 
ment of a health and physical education program in the 
schools of our country, may I call their attention to the 
following quotation from President Hoover’s address 
before the delegates at the White House Health Con- 
ference. “Out of 45 million children, 35 million are 
reasonably normal ; 6 million are improperly nourished ; 
one million have defective speech; one million have 
weak or damaged hearts ; 675 thousand present behavior 
problems; 450 thousand are mentally retarded; 382 
thousand are tubercular; 342 thousand have impaired 
hearing ; 18 thousand are totally deaf ; 300 thousand are 
crippled ; 50 thousand are partially blind; 14 thousand 
are wholly blind; 200 thousand are delinquent and 500 
thousand are dependent. And so on, to a total of at 


- least ten millions of deficients, more than 80 per cent 


of whom are not receiving the necessary attention, 
though our knowledge and experience show that these 
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deficiencies can be prevented and remedied to a high 
degree.” 

Other statistics are equally startling. While the past 
decade shows a 50 per cent decrease in deaths from 
typhoid fever; 43 per cent decrease in deaths from 
tuberculosis and 41 per cent decrease in pneumonia 
deaths, nevertheless, there has been a 23 per cent in- 
crease in deaths from liver and digestive disorders ; 30 
per cent incfease in nervous diseases; 38 per cent in- 
crease in heart disease and 43 per cent increase in kid- 
ney and urinary disease. 

The Life Extension Institute says that the dominat- 
ing and outstanding cause of such statistics is the 
decrease in out-of-door life and vigorous muscular ac- 
tivity. 

It is well for us here to refresh our minds on the 
important part that muscular exercise plays in the de- 
velopment or maintenance of a physically fit or healthy 
body. Tyler in his book on “Growth in Education” 
says, “We cannot fail to notice the immense amount of 
time devoted by nature to the development of the mus- 
cular system. Why did she linger so long over it 
before going on to the development of the brain, espe- 
cially of the cortex, with its mental powers? Evidently, 
it must be of far greater importance to have far greater 
latent capacities than we have usually supposed. The 
muscular system is the strategic center, so to speak, 
from and through which we can reach, exercise, and 
strengthen the intestines, lungs, kidneys, and all of the 
organs essential to life. Hence, the sturdy vigor of 
our ancestors and the dangers of sedentary life.” 

The Sixty-seventh Convention of the State Educa- 
tion Department at Albany, New York, devoted its en- 
tire convention to the subject of health and physical 
education. Such speakers as Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Dr. Clair E. Turner, Dr. J. B. 
Nash and Dr. Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of 
Schools in Rochester, spoke to the leading educational 
authorities who attended the Convocation. 

You will be interested to hear a few quotations from 
Superintendent Weet’s paper. He said, “We school- 
masters admit in theory that physical health is basic to 
all progress in school development, while at the same 
time we fail in practice to give to the work in health 
education the attention and the driving force that we 
cheerfully concede it ought to have. This is not a 
criticism because there have been and still are very 
urgent reasons for this attitude. Really effective health 
education in our public schools is of such recent origin 
as compared with what we think of as the more formal 
education for which our public schools were established 
that our communities should be commended for the 
interest shown and the progress made rather than criti- 
cized for the shortcomings that are apparent. This fact, 
however, should not deter us from a frank recognition 
of present defects and limitations in this field because 
out of such recognition is found the only basis for 
sound future development. If we are frank with our- 
selves, therefore, we must admit that the mass instruc- 
tion principle is more prevalent in the field of health 
and physical education at the present time than is true 
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with reference to the field of formal education in which 
measurable knowledge values are determining both as 
to curriculum and to methods and processes of teaching. 
Few, if any, will challenge the statement that while we 
must in no sense reverse this condition by relaxing our 
efforts to understand and to develop the individual child 
in formal education, yet we must seek out to a far 
greater extent than we are doing today the individual 
health needs of these boys and girls and turn the best 
organizing ability that we can command to a meeting 
of those needs. In fact, logic and common sense com- 
pel us in this search to know the individual child, to 
give even a larger place to health education and to char- 
acter development involving right attitudes toward 
society than to the more formal elements of education.” 


WE now concede the point that the school children 
of today need a health and physical education pro- 
gram, let us consider the second question: How are we 
to build such a program so that it will meet the individ- 
ual needs of the children in Springfield, Rochester, 
Chicago, or in the town and rural districts of Hampden 
County? 

While we may not now be in possession of sufficient 
information and experience to set up a complete, work- 
able, and desired result-producing program suitable for 
each city, town or rural. district in the United States, 
nevertheless, any one of us working in the health and 
physical education field can venture his opinion as to 
what type of leadership is needed in the building of 
such a program. 

I feel that the great majority would agree that the 
organization and administration of a health and physi- 
cal education program for the present generation of 
school children calls for men who are boldly experi- 
mental; men who have the scientific point of view; 
men whose minds are wide open and who see the trend 
of the times and who recognize the sweeping changes 
that are taking place in the social, industrial, economic 
and educational life of our people. We need men who 
are continually studying the philosophy of education to 
determine its fundamental objectives and the scientific 
principles involved in the learning processes. We need 
men who are willing to analyze critically and evaluate 
our present-day activities, teaching methods, adminis- 
trative procedures and end-results of our health and 
physical education program. Furthermore, we need 
men of vision who can picture a better way of organ- 
izing and administering a broad and complete program 
so that ideal learning situations may be created, teach- 
ing processes may be improved, and the individual 
health needs of students met. 


It is encouraging to note that we people in the health 
and physical education field are not the only school 
people whose objectives, activities, methods, and proc- 
esses are being criticized. Within recent years, we 
have heard school superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers being criticized because: 


1. The schools are lagging behind the demands of 
society, are slow and even reluctant to adapt them- 
selves to a changed conception of their functions. 
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2. Education must induct the child into the life of 
the group of which he is a member and shoulq 
equip him to carry on and improve that life. 

3. Whatever is required to further the adjustment 
of the child to the primary conditions of life, tha 
must the schools prepare to do, whether it jp. 
volves the formation of health habits, safety habits 
or the inculcation of wholesome sex information 
and ideals, or proper family attitudes. 

The tremendous curriculum revision wave which js 
passing through the schools of our land is a direct reply 
to these challenges and to many other criticisms which 
have been leveled against traditional content. 

During the past three years every subject in the 
Rochester Public Schools has passed through a stage of 
critical analysis and evaluation and has finally emerged 
with revised objectives, activities, standards of attain- 
ment, and methods. Every effort has been made. to 
discover the minimum essentials in each subject at the 
various grade levels. 

In building our health and physical education course 
of study, we invited school principals and classroom 
teachers as well as members of the health and physical 
education staff, to serve on the committees. In this 
way, we hoped to weave the program of health and 
physical education into that of general education; to 
coordinate daily morning health inspection, hygiene les- 
sons, health campaigns and our physical activity lessons 
in the gymnasium, the swimming pool and on the 
athletic field with art, English, history, home economics, 
science, etc. Those concerned with administering the 
new courses of study feel that we have been quite suc- 
cessful in our efforts in this direction. 

In Rochester, we conceive health and physical educa- 
tion to be a three-section program, namely: Health Pro- 
tection, Health Teaching, and Health Development. 
Kach section has its own course of study with definitely 
outlined objectives, activities, standards of attainment, 
subject matter and teaching methods as given in the 
chart on the next page. 


No LET us consider our third question—In build- 
ing a health and physical education course of study 
to meet the individual needs of school children, how can 
we set up the proper administrative machinery so that 
the program will actually function daily during school 
hours, after school and in home life? 

You will readily recognize that I have raised a ques- 
tion, the solution’ of which will tax the combined 
thought not only of those working directly in the health 
and physical education field but also of boards of edu- 
cation, superintendents of schools, principals, classroom 
teachers, parents, and the children themselves. — 

In the fall of 1926, we people in Rochester set out to 
experiment with a Health Council Plan which we con- 
ceived as the best means for administering a broad pro- 
gram of health and physical education in our secondary 
schools. This plan was started at Madison Junior 
High’ School under the direction of a principal who was 
vitally interested in developing an efficient health and 
physical education program for his school and com- 
munity. The Health Council is composed of a repre- 
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HEALTH PROTECTION 
Objectives 


1. To detect physical defects for the 
purpose of correcting remediable 
conditions. 

2. To prevent and control communi- 
cable disease. 

3. To recommend such school equip- 


HEALTH TEACHING 
Objectives 


1. To develop right attitudes and 
high ideals toward health and 
health practices in life situations. 
2. To give students information 
which will help them to improve 
and conserve their own health. 


HEALTH DEVELOPMENT 
Objectives 


. Physical—To develop organic pow- 


er, vitality, posture and neuro- 
muscular skills for meeting life 
situations. 


. Soctal—To develop traits of citi- 













the best possible environment for health habits. 


4. To secure the co-operation of the 
home in health protection activi- 


a. Routine physical examinations 


fitness Meetings 


c. Tests for determining under- 10. First Aid 
weights and overweights. 
4. School Sanitation 
a. Standards of heat, light, venti- 
lation, and cleanliness 
b. Proper seating, drinking foun- 
tains, toilet facilities 
5. Hygienic Arrangement of School 
Program 
a. Alternation of subjects 
b. Extra-curricular activities 
. Mid-morning Lunch 
. Lunchroom Service 
. Accident Prevention 
Teacher Health Service 


SO CO NID 





ment and practices as will furnish 3. To aid in establishing specific 


the health of the pupils and teach- 4. To co-operate with parents and © 3. Cultural—a. To gain a sympathet- 
ers. others in contributing to the health 
of the community. 


ties. b. To develop interest 
and specific skills in such activi- 
ties as will be of value-~in leisure 
time. 
Activities Activities Activities 
1. Medical Service 1. Instruction in Hygiene and Physi- 1. Relaxation 
a. Medical Inspection ology a. Games 
(Health Bureau) 2. Health Talks by Special Health b. Informal Exercises 
(1). Pre-school child Education Teachers to motivate c. Rest 
(2). School child general health program. 2. Programs in Large Muscle Activ- 
b. Nursing Service 3. Coordination and correlation with ities for Physically Normal Pupils 
(Health Bureau) other subjects in the curriculum a. Gymnasium exercises 
c. Dental Service 4. Individual conferences b. Swimming instruction 
(Dispensary) a. Pupils c. After-school athletics and 
2. Morning Health Inspection b. Parents recreation 
3. Physical Examinations 5. Health Campaigns and Special 3. Programs in Leadership — Devel- 


( _ Emphasis Weeks 
and tests to determine physical 6. Assembly Programs and Class 


b. Tests for sight, hearing and 7. Special Demonstrations, Exhibits 
speech 8. Classroom Projects 
(Special Class Dept.) 9. Accident Prevention 


zenship such as courage, initiative, 
perseverance, co- operation, loyalty, 
honesty, justice, and courtesy. 


ic understanding and appreciation 
of physical laws, rhythm, and 
achievement. 


opment for the Physically Super- 

Normal Pupils 

a. Through gymnasium and t recre- 
ation classes 

b. Through special okie 

Special Classes for Physically 

Handicapped Pupils. 

a. Nutrition 

b. Open air 

c. Orthopedic 

d. Better health 

e. Hard of hearing 

f. Sight saving 

g. Speech correction 

(Special Class Dept.) 


~ 








sentative from the various departments of the school, 
selected by the principal. The principal acts as the 
general chairman of the council and gives leadership 
and approval to the work of this group. The main 
duties of the council are outlined in the chart on the 
next page. 

A health counselor is selected by the principal to act 
as executive secretary for the council. This counselor 
is usually the director of health and physical education 
in the school. The growth possibilities inherent in the 
modern health and physical education program are so 
great that it is of vital importance that the health coun- 
selor should have.a broad educational background in 
addition to his special training so that he may envision 
the work of the school as a whole and integrate the 
abilities of the entire faculty for the promotion of the 
school health and physical education program. 

In practice, the health council considers the individual 
health needs of each pupil in the school and builds a 
health and physical education program to meet the 
needs of the school and community. It is well to bear 


in mind that each school has its own individual needs 
just as each pupil within a school has individual health 
needs. In other words, the health and physical edu- 
cation programs which are being built in the elementary 
and secondary schools of Rochester should be school 
programs and not city-wide uniform programs except 
as to fundamental policies. The school principal must 
give real leadership to health and physical education in 
his school and community if effective results are to be 
secured. 

It is our belief that no one person, nor any specialized 
group of people—such as school physicians, school 
nurses, home economic teachers, science teachers, physi- 
cal education and health teachers—working alone can 
ever develop and administer a complete health and 
physical education program which will solve the many 
and varied health and social problems confronting 
school children of today. Not until the school princi- 
pal and his entire faculty have developed a health con- 
sciousness and are organized into a co-operative health 
unit can we do more than scratch the surface. 
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A. To create interest in the school 
health work by securing active 
co-operation of the faculty and 
students. 


D. To co-ordinate these resources 
so that they may be used in the 





HEALTH COUNSELOR 


1. Acts as executive secretary for the health council of the school. 
2. Represents the Council in co-ordinating the various aspects of the work of each depart- 
ment in the school that contributes to health. 


HEALTH COUNCIL 
Chairman—Principal of School 


Elementary Schools 


Physician Nurse Health Home Economics Visiting Representative 
Teachers Teacher Teacher Classroom 
: Teachers 
Secondary Schools 
Physician Nurse Health Dramatics Commercial Foreign Language 
Teachers Teacher Teacher Teacher 
Girls’ Adviser Boys’ Adviser Psychologist Home Economics Social Studies Mathematics 
Teacher Teacher Teacher 
Janitor Science English Art Teacher Vocational Lunchroom 
Teacher Teacher Teacher Director 


FUNCTIONS OF THE HEALTH COUNCIL 

B. To centralize the organization 
and administration of the school 
health program. 


a 


C. To determine all available re- 
sources in the school that could 
contribute to a well developed 
health education program. 





E. To act as a clearing house for 
all school and community health 








most effective manner, thus problems. 
making it possible for each de- 
partment to function in a broad- 
er way. 
If the health and physical education program is to teacher. This means that he is subject to exactly the 


render its greatest service to school children and teach- 
ers, there are a few fundamental administrative and 
supervisory relationships which should be understood 
by all concerned in the promotion of the program. For 
example, a superintendent of schools is concerned with 
the administrative and instructional aspects of the gen- 
eral program of education. He employs school princi- 
pals and city directors or supervisors of special depart- 
ments to whom he delegates certain administrative and 
supervisory duties. A city director or supervisor of a 
special department represents the superintendent and 
becomes his adviser in that special branch of educa- 
tion. The director or supervisor, acting as a direct 
representative of the superintendent of schools, consults 
with school principals concerning the establishment of 
any new policies in the organization and administration 
of his department program. After such consultation, 
the director or supervisor formulates policies for the 
approval of the superintendent. The superintendent 
having approved, the director or supervisor interprets 
the new policies to the principals and assists them in 
making these effective. The director or supervisor also 
acts in the capacity of adviser to the school principal 
with regard to the organization and conduct of the 
special department program. 

Since the principal of the school is charged with the 
responsibility of seeing to it that teachers of health 
and physical education (or other special subjects) carry 
out the courses of study and adhere to the policies as 
set down by the director or supervisor of the depart- 
ment concerned, the teacher of special subjects is, 
therefore, responsible to the principal of the school. 
The special subject teacher should take his place on the 
school faculty and be on the same basis as every other 





same rules and regulations as the other teachers. 
The special subject teacher should look to the director 
or supervisor of his particular subject for interpretation 
of the course of study including policies, objectives, 
standards of attainment, content and methods, and for 
advice on procedures for making them effective. 


E, NOW come to the consideration of the last of 

four questions which I raised at the beginning of 
my talk, namely: Have we any valid tests or measuring 
rods with which to measure the end-results of our 
teaching in the health and physical education field? 

If the subject of health and physical education is to 
be given its rightful place among the rest of the school 
subjects, then attention must be given to the progress 
which each student is making in each activity entered. 
A testing and measurement program must be worked 
out which will be mainly objective and not subjective. 
Standards of attainment should be set up for each 
activity and then procedures should be established to 
measure the degree to which students are attaining these 
standards. 

Unfortunately, there are very few valid national 
standardized tests available for use in testing the 
achievement of students in the various physical activi- 
ties conducted at the different grade levels. 

One of the most important pieces of experimental 
work for health and physical education teachers is the 
development of simple but effective physical ability tests 
which will indicate the progress each student is making 
toward the achievement of the standards of attainment 
as set up by the local department of health and physical 
education. | 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Milk, Cocoa, and Pure Fruit Juices are the Only Beverages Served in this School Lunchroom 


Health Education 


in Chicago High 


School Lunchrooms 


By 


FLAVILLA NORMINGTON 


Director of High School Lunchrooms, 
Chicago, Illinois 


physical health of the child and his ability to 

learn is recognized by all educators. Angelo Patri 
says that school is actually wasted on a child who is not 
physically fit from his head to his heels. That there is 
a definite relationship between the lunchroom and the 
rest of the school is equally true and almost a corollary 
of the first statement. ‘The lunchrooms in the Chicago 
high schools are accepting their responsibility in the 
health education program and are a vital and important 
factor in promoting health education in the Chicago 
schools. The lunchroom, in fact, is a definite part of 
the school, a laboratory in which actual teaching is done. 


Toss there is a definite relationship between the 


No school lunchroom is really successful that does not 
influence the food habits of a majority of the students 
patronizing it. 

Each of the sixty-three lunchrooms in the Chicago 
high schools is in charge of a regularly certificated 
home economics teacher as its executive head under the 
jurisdiction of the Household Arts Department. Just 
as does any other teacher, the teacher in charge of the 
lunchroom recognizes definite educative objectives, has 
definite methods of procedure, and in an equally defi- 
nite manner is able to measure the results of her teach- 
ing. 

For a number of years the lunchroom division has 
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endeavored to find the best 
method of promoting good 
health habits. Attractive 
food posters, many of them 
made by students, have been 
placed in the lunchroom. 
Assembly programs and 
plays have been presented 
in order to get the “health- 
thru-food” idea before the 
school. Numerous articles 
have appeared in the school 
papers emphasizing the fact 
that “health reserve is bet- 
ter than wealth reserve.” 
Healthograms, acrostics, 
limericks, and even simple 
cross-word puzzles have 
been used to further stimu- 
late interest. Well balanced 
lunches of proper caloric 
value containing the neces- 
sary vitamin and mineral 
content have been offered at 
a slightly lower price than 
the articles bought separate- 
ly would cost. There has 


been general supervision of trays with comments and 
advice by the teacher in charge but owing to the large 
numbers handled in the cafeterias in a short space of 
time it is obvious that the teacher in charge could not 
personally supervise each student nor could she accu- 
rately measure the results of these various teaching 


procedures. 


It became necessary therefore to devise a scheme 
which would most easily and most effectively reach each 
student. Luncheon charts and servings survey-leaflets 
which had been in use for a number of years were 







Hot Food is Very Popular in this: Junior High School 
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revised and printed in sufficient quantities to provide 
each student in every high school with a copy. 

Each teacher in charge of lunchrooms was given de- 
tailed instructions together with this printed matter. A 
city-wide survey of the luncheons voluntarily selected 
by high school children gave a foundation for construc- 


tive health education. The best results were obtained 











Cream Soups 
3. <A substantial food 








Meat Bread & Gravy 
Fish Bread & Butter 
Eggs Cheese 


Potatoes & Gravy Sandwiches 
At least one of these foods should be hot. 


Drink milk for health and good teeth. 
Drink at least four glasses of water a day. 
Eat some fresh (uncooked) fruit or vegetable every day. 
Keep this folder in a book for ready reference. 
Plan your lunch ahead and save time. 


LUNCHEON CHART 
(Chicago) High School Cafeteria 
A successful school year is assured if you have a strong body and a sound mind. 
Build for health by eating well balanced meals. 
A satisfactory lunch consists of 
1. Vegetable or Salad or Fruit or Fruit Drink 
2. Milk or a food containing milk 
Milk Ice Cream 
Cocoa Custards 


Macaroni Baked Beans 
Spaghetti Bread Dressing 
Noodles 

Rice 


SUGGESTED LUNCHEONS 
Noodles & Gravy Potato & Gravy 
Cabbage Salad Meat Ball 
Milk or Cocoa Creamed Vegetable 
Cake Fruit Drink 


Baked Beans Sandwich 
Bread & Butter Lettuce Salad 
Fruit Salad or Vegetable 
Cocoa Ice Cream 

















in schools in which the entire faculty co-operated. 
After the survey, health material was presented in 

the science classes and general interest in diet was 

aroused. The English classes co-operated by writing 


health articles for the school 
papers. The art classes 
made posters using the sub- 
ject “Health” while the 
Verse Ciub wrote health 
rules and jingles illustrating 
them with pen and ink draw- 
ings. These were mimeo- 
graphed and put in the hands 
of each child. 


“Be sure you’ve had your milk 
so fine 

Before you join the candy 
line.” 


The household arts classes 
at this time made an inten- 
sive study of food values 
and balanced lunches. Se- 
lected girls from the food 
classes gave short talks on 
food in the various home- 
rooms thus arousing inter- 
est and giving information 
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that would make for progress in our “bet- 
ter-food-habits” campaign. Other girls 
stationed in the lunchroom gave advice 
and made recommendations on the selec- 
tion of food. 

The physical education classes stressed 
the connection between good food and 
good health. Since every child in the 
school is required to attend the physical 
education classes this is a very good ave- 
nue for the distribution of information 
tending to promote good food habits. In 


cial section of the lunchroom is reserved 
for the athletes and a controlled diet pre- 
pared and served to them. Since there 
is keen interest in the success of the 
teams and admiration for players the 
other students are eager to know “upon 
what meat these Caesars feed that they 
are grown so great.” In this manner 
school wide interest in health and in the 
foods that make for health was developed. 
The fact that the aims of the lunchroom were also the 
aims of the classroom, dignified the educational work 
of the lunchroom and made its objectives more readily 
realized. 


Subsequent surveys revealed definite improvement in 
the selection of lunches from the point of view of 
health. As a further incentive to wise choosing, re- 
wards for satisfactory trays were distributed at unex- 
pected intervals. The awards might be an apple, an 
orange, a cookie, or a square of cake adorned with a 
large “S” in pink frosting. Many students returned 
to discuss food selections with a view to “taking the 
cake” in the future. By counting the number of awards 
given each time, the rate of progress could easily be 
computed. 

The rating of trays was another satisfactory device 
for health education. Cards evaluating the choices were 
placed on each tray. A blue card had this legend, “This 
is a satisfactory lunch because it contains milk, a fruit 
or vegetable and a substantial food.” A red card stated, 


“This lunch would be improved by the addition of’ 


milk,” and a white one, “This lunch would be improved 
by the addition of a fruit or vegetable.” These cards 
were collected in the homeroom and suitable discussion 
followed. As a measure toward changing the monotony 
of luncheons selected by many students and also to 
extend the use of desirable foods, on some days a slice 
of bread was given free with every vegetable or salad 
order. At intervals a small paper cup filled with appe- 
tizing salad or vegetable was placed on each tray. Girls 
in the household arts classes helped to distribute these 
and to check in order to determine what proportion was 
eaten. Vegetables and salads were advertised in vari- 
ous ways. All of these agencies brought about most 
satisfactory results and made it possible to measure 
objectively the results of this health teaching in the 
actual improvement of food habits. One school re- 
ported, after the fourth survey, that the milk consump- 
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These Junior High School Students Take Their 
Salads with a Smile 


tion increased 120%, the salad 84%, and the vegetable 
90%. Other schools reported increases as high as 
300% in the number of satisfactory trays. 
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A complete program in the understanding and prac- 
tice of proper food habits requires co-operation and 
correlation between classrooms and the school lunch- 
room. As Stanwood Cobb in his “New Leaven” says, 
“This motto should be emblazoned on the walls of all 
the schoolrooms in the world: ‘Health must come 
first’” 

Guiding the child in healthful diet can obviously not 
be done by the lunchroom alone. Some suggested ac- 
tivities for a unified program in health instruction have 


(Continued on page 57) 
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End-Results of Health 
and Physical Education 


By 


L. M. SMITH, M.D. 


Examiner, Division of Child Labor 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Public Schools 


cially efficient person, a useful citizen, a good 

potential ancestor, and inculcate habits of whole- 
some, enjoyable, psychomotor recreation, which result 
in the maintenance of a high quality of health through- 
out the life of an individual. 

Health and physical education in their broadest sense 
include school medical inspection, school nursing, school 
dentistry, calisthenics, swimming, athletics, health in- 
struction, and we might possibly add sociology, which 
deals with psychology and home environment. 

In my twenty-two years of experience in school 
work, seven years as a School Medical Inspector and 
fifteen years as Child Labor Medical Examiner, I have 
seen health work in our schools grow from an infini- 
tesimal beginning, surrounded by antagonism, to our 
broad and enlightened present day system of hygiene. 

At this time I would like to reminisce a little in 
personal experience in order to show conditions as 
they existed twenty-two years ago. The first move 
of the School Medical Inspector was to produce cleanli- 
ness and sanitation. I remember the first day I entered 
a down-town school, which is no longer in existence. 
I was met by the principal who was a prominent edu- 
cator at that time. She immediately informed me that 
she did not know why I was sent to her school as 
there was absolutely nothing for me to do there. I 
remarked that I would look around and perhaps I could 
find something. The filth and dirt were appalling, to 
say nothing of physical defects and disease. There 
were four hundred children enrolled in that school. I 
sent one hundred of them home with pediculosis. Tinc- 
ture of Larkspur, by the quart, was sent into one-third 
of the schools of our city to be used by the nurses 
for de-lousing purposes. In the early days of health 
education, the tooth brush drill and the liberal use of 
soap and water played a very large part in obtaining 
results. I personally know it to be a fact that many 
children were actually sewed into their clothing for the 
winter. After the general clean-up campaign came 
systematic inspection for contagious diseases, and rou- 
tine examinations for physical defects. At that time 
a strictly normal child was something to be marveled 
about. 

There was rapid extension of physical education 
by the building of gymnasiums, swimming pools, and 


[cay and physical education develop a so- 





athletic fields. The psychological clinic with its special 
classes, the X-ray clinic with its open air schools, and 
numerous dental clinics were established in rapid suc- 
cession. 

In the years previous to the establishment of our 
modern system of School Hygiene, children suffering 
from diseased conditions, such as tubereulosis, heart 
disease, defective vision, defective teeth, diseased ton- 
sils, and other serious conditions, very often died— 
martyrs to our shortsightedness. Nobody could be 
blamed for conditions as they existed at that time. The 
public was not sufficiently educated in the benefit of 
health to demand hygiene in their school system. 

What are the end-results of these various activities 


‘to produce a clean and healthy mind in a clean and 


healthy body? Taxpayers have willingly spent millions 
of dollars on health and physical education for the 
benefit of their children ; and in arriving at a conclusion 
of end-results, sentiment and guess-work play no part. 
Only facts deduced from comparative statistics can be 
considered conclusive. 

As one example of conclusive evidence, we know that 
insurance statistics show that there has been a gradual 
lengthening of average life. It is also agreed that this 
extension of approximately fourteen years in average 
life during the past twenty years has come about mainly 
by conserving child life. 

Another fair example that physical education with 
its competitive athletics inculcates habits of wholesome 
enjoyable recreation is the fact that our parks, golf 
courses, and athletic fields are constantly being en- 
larged ; and our public newspapers must devote as much 
space to the sports section as to the news, educational, 
and financial sections, in order to keep up their circula- 
tion by catering to public demand. 


S CHILD Labor Medical Examiner for the City 

of Pittsburgh, I have been in position to gather 
some interesting statistics on the end-results of health 
and physical education. The Child Labor Law became 
operative on January 1, 1916. The law applies prin- 
cipally to children over fourteen years of age and 
under sixteen years of age. The law limits the hours 
of labor and also the kind of work a child is permitted 
to perform. It established Continuation Schools and, 
most important from my point of view as a physician, 
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it required a physical examination of every applicant 
for an employment certificate. This examination in- 
cludes weighing and measuring to determine the degree 
of nutrition. The usual required minimum weight is 
eighty-three pounds for fourteen-year-olds and eighty- 
eight pounds for fifteen-year-olds. Children below 
these weights are considered to be suffering. from mal- 
nutrition, and care is taken to determine the cause. 
The ear, nose, and throat are examined for defective 
hearing, or tonsil and adenoid disease. The mouth is 
explored for defects of the teeth, pyorrhea, or abscesses. 
The heart is examined for disease or valve lesions, the 
lungs for tuberculosis, the nervous system for St. Vitus 
dance or other disorders, and the thyroid gland for 
goiter. At this period of adolescence we must deter- 
mine whether or not a thyroid enlargement is physio- 
logical or early true exophthalmic goiter. Examination 
is made for defects of carriage, such as spinal curva- 
ture, also for hernia, skin disease, epilepsy, and kidney 
disease. 

The office in which these examinations are made is 
better equipped than most physicians’ offices. We'have 
a nurse technician and are prepared to run metabolism 
tests, do urinalyses, take blood pressure readings, and 
even draw blood for Wassermann tests in suspected 
blood stream infection. 


W* HAVE always kept accurate statistics on these 
V examinations, and in order to show the end-re- 
sults of health and physical education, I have taken 
eleven yearly total cards from my files, which extend 
from 1920 to 1930 inclusive. In this period we made 
58,693 examinations. The following are the facts de- 
duced from comparative statistics. You can draw your 
own conclusions_as to whether the child of 1930 is 
physically superior to the child of 1920. There are 
three points I desire you to keep in mind while listening 
to the followng figures: 

1. Every one of these children had the benefit of 
six to twelve years of health and physical education in 
our school system before he or she came to me for 
examination, as every child must complete the sixth 
grade before he can apply for an employment certificate. 

2. Every one of these 58,693 children is fourteen 
or fifteen years of age. 

3. The examinations in 1930 were more thorough 
because of more efficient help, better facilities in the 
form of equipment, and a decrease in the number of 
children leaving school to go to work. 

In 1920, 33% of all examined children were refused 
employment certificates because of impaired health. In 
1930, only 20% were refused. This is equivalent to 
almost a 40% improvement in the physical condition 
of children leaving school. 

In 1920, 27% of all examined children were refused 
an employment certificate because they had two or more 
defective teeth. In 1930, 14% were refused for this 
reason. This shows almost a 50% improvement in 
dental hygiene. 

In 1920, 10% were refused because of some form of 
malnutrition. In 1930, 4% were refused—60% im- 
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provement in weight and height in a period of ‘eleven 
years among our school malnutrition cases. The 1931 
depression will undoubtedly cause some increase in the 
number of these cases. 

In 1920, 16% were refused because of defective 
vision and not wearing glasses. In 1930, 14% were 
refused. This reduction is significant and hardly to be 
expected because in the last eleven years there has 
been an increase in the number of children remaining 
in school and entering high school, which means greater 
strain upon the eyes. 

In 1920, 7% were refused because of diseased tonsils 
and adenoids requiring operation, while in 1930, 6% 
were refused. This shows that a greater number of 
children are having tonsils and adenoids removed be- 
fore they are fourteen years of age. 

As regards pulmonary tuberculosis, confirmed by X- 
ray, and sufficiently serious to cause permanent refusal 
of employment certificates, there were, in 1920, five 
cases per thousand examinations, but in 1930 and in 
1931, there was one case per thousand examinations. 
All physicians and educators are aware of the great 
reduction in deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Heart disease, verified by valve murmur and blood 
pressure readings, and sufficiently serious to cause per- 
manent refusal of an employment certificate shows the 
following statistics: In 1920, there were ten cases per 
thousand examinations ; in 1930, five cases per thousand 
examinations. 

At this time I would like to say that fully 98% 
of these children had been told of their physical defects 
before coming under my care, a fact which is evidence 
of very thorough work in the school system. I would 
also like to add that through the compulsory health 
feature of the Child Labor Law and our follow-up 
system by my nurse assistant, the home and school 
visitors (who are sociologists), and the truant officers, 
we are able to get corrections in approximately 50% 
of our refused cases. 

Judging from my twenty-two years of experience 
in school health. work, I am of the opinion that children 
today are of greater stature than in the early years of 
health and physical education. On the average they 
weigh more and grow taller. This result has occurred 
in the face of our so-called artificial fast American 
method of living. In order to confirm this opinion, I 
had my associates tabulate the weight and height of 

1000 children from the 1923 and 1924 group of exami- 
nations, and also a like number from the 1930 and 1931 
group of examinations. In this period of seven years, 
I find the following results: . 

The average weight and height of fourteen- and fif- 
teen-year-old boys and girls in 1923 and 1924 is: 
weight, 106 pounds, 5 ounces; height, 5 feet, 34 of an 
inch, 

The average for the 1930 and 1931 group is: weight, 
112 pounds, 2 ounces; height, 5 feet, 14 inches. 

This is an average increase of 5 pounds, 13 ounces 
in weight, and % of an inch in height, and is fairly 
conclusive evidence that children are gaining in stature. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Exercise and Health 


By 





FREDERICK PROSCH 


Professor of Health and Physical Education 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HERE are two kinds of matter, the animate and 

the inanimate. The animate gives a manifestation 

of life, the inanimate by contrast is dead. Living 
things live through and by means of their own activity. 
They propel themselves and move of their own accord 
or through stimuli of various kinds which make move- 
ment desirable. Thus the sign of life is movement. 
On the other hand a stone, a piece of wood, or any 
other material substance does nothing of its own accord. 
It is propelled or acted upon from without. 

We as human beings are living entities. We possess 
the ability to direct our movements into many channels. 
The muscular mechanism is the motor force which 
helps us to reach and to acquire food, clothes, and shel- 
ter. Muscular activity does more than this. Through 
the proper functioning of the muscular system a great 
contribution is made toward a better body metabolism. 
By metabolism we mean the tearing down and building 
up processes which go on continually. 

When a child is born the sign of movement is 
anxiously looked for by those concerned. And why? 
Because it is significant of life. Soon this chubby 
infant lying in its crib twists its tiny arms and legs 
aimlessly in all directions. A little later it grasps and 
tinkers with anything in sight, using both hands and 
feet in an endless series of exploratory efforts. Then 
follow the creeping, crawling, and stumbling stages. 
A few years later the child romps, jumps, and runs 
hither and thither throughout the long day. Oh, yes, 
he becomes so tired! How soundly he sleeps, and to 
what purpose? Why just to be refreshed for another 
day. And so the normal child continues throughout the 
“teen” age, growing taller, broader, and stronger with 
the ensuing years. 

I am trying to emphasize the fact that physical exer- 
cise is one of nature’s most important processes in de- 
veloping the human being, not only for his present 
needs but also to endow him with a body that may 
withstand some of the rigors of the later years. 


OR THE maiority of us our regular physical ac- 

tivity ceases when we leave high school or college. 
Our time is then devoted either to business or to the 
home. It is peculiar and yet interesting to note that 
we lack the disposition and inclination to indulge in 
some form of exercise which would be beneficial and 
exhilarating to us. Some persons believe such exercises 
childish and another group thinks them a waste of 
time. I want to go on record here when I say that 


any plays or forms of recreation that make for better, 


healthier, stronger, and happier individuals are not to 
be scoffed at, but on the contrary to be taken seriously, 
to be sought. I cannot recount the occasions during 
many years of experience on which men and women 
have openly expressed their appreciation of the benefits 
derived from the physical forms of recreation and. 
have deplored the fact that they could not find the time 
to spare, or found it too inconvenient to indulge in 
some form of activity adapted to their ages and needs, 
This is a sad commentary on those of us who know 
but who do not follow our precepts. 

Most of us are familiar with the “law of use and 
disuse.” We may apply this to practice of any kind, 
The fingers of the musician unless exercised diminish 
their function. An arm.tied in a sling long enough 
would result in very limited movement if not in stiff- 
ness. It is a wonderful compliment to pay to those 
of advancing years when we allude to them as being 
spry. 


USCLES, WHICH compose over forty per cent 

of the bulk of the body, unless used tend to be- 
come flabby and to lose their tonicity. People em- 
ployed in sedentary occupations certainly should engage 
in some form of exercise to counter-balance their cus- 
tomary posture. Swivel chairs, over-stuffed furniture 
and modern conveniences are perfectly all right in their 
places and serve most useful purposes, but they are not 
to accommodate the avoirdupois of individuals all their 
lives to the exclusion of wholesome and beneficial phys- 
ical activity. 

It is a mode nowadays, I presume, to refrain from 
using the word “housework,” because it seems to be 
synonymous with drudgery; but I believe that the 
woman who keeps active herself while performing rou- 
tine duties in the home reaps a physiological reward 
for the work she does. But she needs diversion and a 
change of scene to avoid monotony. If you are for- 
tunate to have either servants or labor-saving devices, 
try to find time for physical activity outside of the 
home. There is one peculiar trait of human nature 
that arrests our attention, and that is that the less some 
of us have to do the less we want to do. This is con- 
trary, however, to the laws of growth and progress. 

Exercise is important: First, because it is a factor 
in growth and development of the individual from his 
very birth; Second, because it is a help in keeping the 
body ia a better physical condition; Third, because it 
is a mental tonic—it takes us away from our accus- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The Physical Education Movement 
in China ' reid | 


o 


SNOWPINE LIU 


Graduate Student in 


Physical Education 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


philosophy, and cultural background. However, 

her method of physical development of body or of 
“keeping physically fit” is practically unknown because 
of the fact that the Chinese people, through their old 
system of education, became serene, sedate, and physi- 
cally inactive. It, therefore, does not appear that the 
Chinese people have had any system of physical train- 
ing. 

he we review the early all-round educational system, 
we notice that physical education was neglected for 
nearly four thousand years. Thus the more the Chinese 
were mentally trained, the less efficient they became 
physically. The idea that no gentleman should engage 
in play tended to sink deeper and deeper into the minds 
of the Chinese people. 

Despite this apparent lack of an organized system 
of physical training, it is very interesting to note that 
throughout this period a number of Chinese games 
grew up and became traditional. Some of these are 
shuttlecock, kite flying, the eight graceful exercises, 
wrestling, and bouncing ball, some of which are de- 
scribed elsewhere in this article. 


C i has shown the world her arts, literature, 


HERE are, in China today, two more or less 

parallel movements in physical education: the an- 
cient one usually called the Chinese Boxing Movement, 
known as “Wu Shu”; and the newer one imported 
from western countries and called the Western or Mod- 
ern Physical Education Movement. 

The legendary his- 
tory of China extends 
over many thousands 
of years. For this 
long period, practically 
nothing can be traced 
as references for our 
study and, consequent- 
ly, it is a difficult task 
to reconstruct the his- 
tory of physical edu- 
cation in China. Yet 
the general develop- 
ment of physical edu- 
cation may be dis- 
cussed by periods, thus 





showing the progress and retrogression of physical 
education in its relation to the philosophic background 
of general culture. Many systems of physical educa- 
tion can be traced to ancient times, namely: hunting, 
wrestling, archery, swordsmanship, dancing, and horse- 
back riding. 

Near the end of the Han dynasty, Chinese Boxing, 
which occupies an important place in the history of 
physical education in China, first came into prominence. 
So far as physical education was concerned, the Tang 
dynasty may be counted a period of reconsolidation. 
Activities in physical education during the period of 
Mongolian influence were somewhat different from 
those of previous periods. Many changes were made, 
which, however, produced little effect on the life of 
the people in general. Chinese Boxing, during the 
Mongol dynasty, steadily grew in popularity. Monks 
were the great boxers at that time—monks who usually 
lived in the mountains, which were ideal for physical 
training purposes. So in Chinese history, boxing has 
been constantly connected with Buddhism and chivalry ; 
and as a result, the teaching of boxing has been more 
or less a secret affair. The most noted boxer of today, 
Mr. Huo of Tientsin, was a founder of the Tsing Wu 
Boxing Federation, organized in Shanghai in 1909, 
which is now considered the most influential institution 
for the physical development of the Chinese people. 
The former, or Chinese Boxing Movement, has been 
well established throughout the country for many years 
but as a result of the coming of the so-called Modern 
Movement, it has ex- 
perienced a real re- 
vival during the past 
decade. 


HE MODERN 

Physical Education 
Movement came to 
China at a time when 
the people were eager 
for the things that 
had made other na- 
tions strong and great. 
The avidity with 
which they have 
adopted it and made 
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National Meet Held in June, 1931 





it their own, clearly indicates that it was not built on 
national or racial lines, but on 

fundamental human traits, and 
can be claimed by China as 
an inherent expression of 
Chinese life. It is bound to 
continue to grow and de- 
velop, gaining increasing 
strength, as its roots become 
more deeply implanted in 
the soil. This movement 
was introduced in the port 
cities through the Y. M. C. 
A. and mission educational 
institutions. It has been 
most popular with returned 
students, Chinese college 
graduates, and undergraduate 
students. These three groups 
have largely fostered the sport features of the move- 
ment. Certain other aspects, such as the German and 
Swedish types, have found their way into the army and 
the police force. At the same time it must be said 
that the merchants, laborers, farmers and certain groups 
among the scholars have not yet made it any part of 
their life. 

In 1902, the National Government of China ap- 
pointed a special committee which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a. Ministry of Education. By 1912 the 
prescribed school curricula included physical education 
as a required subject. In 1914 an Educational Com- 
mission from China visited the United States and after 
returning, an institute was established for training 
teachers of physical education. Soon afterward a spe- 
cial professional course for teachers was established 
at the Nanking Teachers College, known as Southeast- 
ern University. A school of physical education was 
opened in Soochow University in the fall of 1924, 
under the joint auspices of the University and of the 
National Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
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tions, with strong sy 
from Dr. D. Willard Lyon, 
a pioneer of the Chinese Y 
M. C. A. Movement. 

A recent great stimulys 
to Athletics in China, ag 
well as in other Far Eastem 
countries, was the begin. 
ning of the Far Easter 
Olympic Games. In 1913, 
China sent about forty ath. 
letes to take part in these 
games, which were held at 
Manila. In 1915, more 
than two hundred Chinese 
took part in the games 
which were held at Shang. 
hai. Since then China has 
joined these games, which 
have been held every three 


years; they have meant much in maintaining con- 


tacts among the Far Eastem 

countries, and are entrenching 
themselves rapidly among 
various groups of Chinese 
society. 

A report from Mukden 
in 1921 stated that all the 
schools in that city were 
provided with large play- 
grounds and that a physical 
instructor was employed in 

-each school. During the 
same year it was reported 
that a special athletic field 
one-quarter of a mile square 
had been purchased for the 

city. Recently, General Chang 
Hsueh-Liang (Marshal Chang 


Hsueh-Liang, according to recent news bulletins, is at 
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present in charge of the 
Chinese expeditionary force 
in Manchuria ) of Mukden 
contributed a large amount 
of money for building a big 
stadium at the Northeastern 
University. Facilities for 
carrying on the work are 
essetitial for the participant, 
and are as necessary for the 
teacher as tools are for a 
carpenter. A survey of the 
country shows all grada- 
tions in equipment from a 
lack of everything to a few 


almost extravagant models of highly specialized west- 
ern types of buildings and apparatus. The type which 


China really needs is still in the 
making. The great scarcity of 
equipment for athletics, games, 
and outdoor recreation in the 
earlier days has more recently 
been improved. 

Another interesting feature is 
that of public playgrounds. The 
advance that has been made in 
Shanghai since the opening of 
the National Athletic Grounds, 
known as “Pavilion” and “Pio- 
neer Field,” is an illustration of 
what a city or a province should 
have and how the grounds 
should be conducted. Recently 
the high officials of the Chinese 
Government have become grad- 
ually more interested in pro- 
moting modern sports. They 
have put much money into the 
building of big stadiums in dif- 
ferent parts of China; such as 
Mukden, Hangchow, Hankow, 
Nanking, and Shanghai. 


It may be of interest to state that the most important 
non-political event that attracted nation-wide attention 
during the year 1930 was the All-China Athletic Meet, 
held at Hangchow. Over one thousand athletes from 





The New Physical Education Movement Finds Parents Interested 





Shot Put—Chinese Girl 


Chinese School Girls in May Pole Dance 


all parts of China gathered together to compete on track 
and field, and the public interest shown in the daily 


progress of events may be said 
to be truly unprecedented in 
China’s athletic history. This 
was the first formal nation-wide 
meet since the All-China Ath- 
letic meet of 1924, which was 
held at Wuchang. Its highly 
successful results have justified 
the tremendous interest taken 
by the high officials and news- 
reading public in this exhibition 
of China’s new manhood and 
womanhood. 


F SPECIAL interest is the 

part played in this meet by 
China’s young womanhood. 
About two hundred girl ath- 
letes, one-fifth of the total num- 
ber of competitors, participated 
in the contests. The pictures 
of these girl athletes show a 
wonderful physical develop- 
ment. This was especially true 
of those girls who were dele- 


gates from Mukden and Harbin. The modern Chi- 
nese girls in non-missionary schools are making prog- 
ress which is almost unbelievable and Chinese women 
are changing as surely as is man’s ideal of woman- 


hood. Athletics for girls exist in 
school in all parts of China, but 
unfortunately, in the majority of 
these schools they suffer from lack 
of proper supervision and competent 
women directors. As soon as the 
need in modern life of regular and 
scientific training in bodily develop- 
ment came to be clearly realized, 
women were encouraged to take 
part in athletics. It cannot be de- 
nied that the growing participation 
of women in sport has been a mag- 
nificent thing for them and for the 
race. 
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Traditional Chinese Games 


Shuttlecock 

Our national game is played with the shuttlecock, 
which we toss from one to another over our shoul- 
ders, hitting the shuttlecock with the flat soles of 
the shoes such as Chinese used to wear. ‘Two, 
three, four, or more players get together, form an 
irregular ring, and kick the shuttlecock up into the 
air in such a manner that it may fall near another 
player. If a foot stroke is impossible when the 
shuttlecock is falling near one, then it is allowable 
to keep it up by hitting it with the hand and thus 
send it to another player, or by banging it into the 
air in such a way that it may return in a position 
to be easily hit by the foot. There are several foot 
strokes, the most common one being made with the 
inner side of the sole of the right shoe. A hit is 
sometimes made with the outer side of the sole of 
the right shoe. 

The play often begins by one player tossing the 
shuttlecock with his hand up in the air towards 
another player opposite him. The object of the 
play is, of course, to keep the shuttlecock up as 
long as possible. The shuttlecock itself is rather 
different in construction from that in use in the 
West. No cork is used, but instead, a number of 
layers of skins, the inner ones, of which there are 
seven or eight in number, being of shark’s skin or 
paper. The feathers used are duck’s feathers and 
are three in number. 

Kite Flying 

Chinese kites are of all shapes which are without 
tails and of all colors and resemble birds, insects, 
baskets of flowers, serpents, fishes, ships, and even 
men. The largest kites are made by skilful experts 
and some of them require four or five men to hold 
them. The famous fighting kites are made in such 
a way that bits of glass are glued on to the end 
where the string is attached and the object is to 
manipulate the kite in such a way that the string 
of the opponent’s kite is cut in two. In the ‘cen- 
ter of certain kites, four or five metallic strings 
are fixed on the principle of the Aeolian harp. 
When they are flying, ‘‘slow-lisping notes as of the 
Aeolian lyre” are distinctly heard. ‘The legend 
which describes how these strings came to be used 
in this way is very characteristic of the people and 
so the Chinese people came to have this game for 
their pastime. Mr. I. T. Headland has translated 
the following song from Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes: 

“There were two little sisters went walking one day, 
Partly for exercise—partly for play. 

Their kites they took with them they want to fly, 
Were a big centipede and a big butterfly; 

In a very few moments they floated up high. 

It has both nose and eyes, 

But it has not breathed since birth, 


It cannot go to heaven, 
And it will not stay on earth.” 


Eight Daily Graceful Exercises 
These exercises were originated by the famous 


Chinese general, Yo-fei (A.D. 1102-1141), dur- ' 


ing the Sung dynasty, and have been practiced 
among different classes of people in China. Now 
this series of exercises is generally regarded as a 
national exercise. 


1. To regulate the stomach above below raise both 
hands toward heaven on high. 

2. Then first turn left and then toward right as though 
the mighty bow to bend and shoot the eagle who 
soars in the sky. 

3. To regulate the spleen and the stomach lift now 
one hand and then other. 

4. The five troubles and seven pains to drive away 

turn the head backward gazing high. : 

To tranquilize the fiery heart turn the head and 

bend the back. 

6. Bend well back seven times and the hundred dis- 
eases will flee away. 

7. ‘-o increase your vital strength tighten your fist 
and with a stern gaze direct the eye. 

8. To make strong the waist and kidneys bend over 
until both hands the feet can grasp. 


on 


Each exercise is explained by a simple verse of 
the Chinese rhythmic song, so it is very easy for 
those who take these exercises daily to remember 
them without great difficulty. 


Bouncing Ball 


The exact name of the game is unknown. It 
is played by batting a rubber ball against a wall 
with the hands, the wall being at least ten by fifteen 
feet square, so as to allow the ball to bounce in 
any direction. A second player pursues it, and 
if he gets to it before it stops bouncing, he dribbles 
it till he gets it up to the wall and bats it against 
the wall, when the third pursues it. This game is 
very much like the American handball, but any 
number of bounces and dribbles is allowed. This 
game is played a great deal in Chinese schools. 


Riding the Bicycle 


From three to thirty, or even more, players may 
engage in this game, which may be played either 
indoors or out. The game is played in groups of 
three, and generally by small children. ‘Two play- 
ers stand side by side, holding each other’s nearest 
hand. The third one sets his feet apart, astride 
the clasped arms of the first two. In this way, 
many groups are formed in a line. When the sig- 
nal is given by the leader, all the groups begin to 
walk as fast as possible to the marked place. The 
one that reaches the place first is the winning 
group. Thus the game is ended. If the players 
want to go on, they may start over from the be- 
ginning. 
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Volleyball for Girls (Chinese) 


Everything in the past has conspired to discourage 
the interest of girls in vigorous exercise. Tradition, 
inheritance, form of dress, environment has made‘them 
their own victims. Their bodies were not strong enough 
to do many things that men could do. Chinese girls 
were given no outdoor exercises—even walking alone 
was not allowed by Chinese tradition. During the years 
of rapid growth they were kept long hours bending 
over fine needle work and other domestic activities. 
If we compare the physical ideals of today with those 
of twenty years ago, or even ten years ago, we find 
that a tremendous change has taken place. The wasp- 
waisted, pale-cheeked type of woman, easily moved to 
tears and fainting over the least provocation, is no 
longer admired. 

Our present-day women in China, on the other hand, 
are vigorous, wholesome, well-bal- 
anced physically and mentally, and 
competent to carry their share of 
the world’s work. As you are 
aware, the changes in women’s eco- 
nomic and social position have also 
brought about a change in physical 
ideals. On an awakened belief in 
themselves many Chinese girls are 
building courage and _ self-respect 
and crowning their girlhood with an 
efficient, purposeful womanhood. 
They are entéring into new activi- 
ties, new responsibilities, and new 
pleasures. At the moment this ar- 
ticle is written, it is interesting to 
note that many Chinese women are 
reported as serving as volunteers in 
the Chinese army in the recent fight- 
ing at Shanghai. 
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T THE present time, 
A although there is a 
great depression owing to 
unsettled political condi- 
tions throughout the coun- 
try, there are everywhere 
athletic meets between col- 
leges, high schools, and ele- 
mentary schools. Clubs and 
societies are being organ- 
ized and the movement is 
spreading. A large number 
of private schools of physi- 
cal education have sprung 
up all over the country. 
Physical Education is estab- 
lished as a part of the regu- 
lar program in most schools 
and is usually handled by 
regular school teachers who 
have received special train- 
ing in this subject, rather 
than by specialists in physi- 
cal education. 

The Ministry of Educa- 
tion of Nanking Government desires to secure the care- 
ful and well-balanced development of the physical pow- 
ers of each individual, not only in reference to his 
immediate bodily and mental growth, but also with a 
view to encourage the formation of habits of recreation 
which will be a value in the future. The educational 
authorities consider that the development of the phy- 
sique is a matter of national importance, vital to the 
welfare and even the survival of the race. 

The following is a general outline of the present 
program of physical education in the schools: 

Practically all kindergarten work consists of play and 
games and is given out-of-doors. 

In elementary schools marching and games are taught 
by the teachers as a part of their regular work. 

(Continued on page 61) 


Long Distance Running 
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N answer to the question whether 
junior high schools should con- 
Junior High duct interscholastic competition seems 
Schools to be found in the many articles that 

have recently come to the editorial 
offices regarding the junior high program. The experi- 
ences of the junjor high schools of Toledo, published in 
the February JourNAL, and of the junior high schools 
of Oklahoma City, published in the March issue, are 
typical and enlightening. These schools have dropped 
the inter-school type of competition and have been most 
successful in their experiments with a strictly intra- 
mural program. Previously some states have gone so 
far as to legislate against junior high school football, 
but now the trend seems definitely to be going even 
farther in the direction of reducing the inter-school 
type of competition to the minimum. 

The Editor has always felt that the interscholastic 
idea in competition should not be introduced until the 
senior high school years. He has maintained this point 
against the contention that the junior high school needs 
athletics as a medium of developing school spirit ; and 
also against the contention that the senior high school 
teams will be stronger if the boys can be trained inten- 
sively in the lower grades and given the benefits of 
outside competition. 

The objections to interscholastic competition for 
junior high schools are formidable. 

In the first place, such competition encourages pre- 
mature specialization. Not only does it deprive the 
young athlete of the opportunity to brouse around and 
find his interests in the various sports and various posi- 
tions, but it causes him to lose his adaptability. In other 
words, early specialization is gained at the expense of 
general all-round ability. Many athletic misfits are 
thus created. A comprehensive intramural program, 
on the other hand, makes for versatility and also greatly 
enlarges the numbers of potential players and leaders 
for the senior high school and college progranis. 

Again, it is very doubtful if the students of the early 
“teens” should accompany teams as rooters. Auto- 


Trend of 
Athletics in 
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mobile accidents would be liable to increase, and this 
danger, along with other parental worries, would Create 
much prejudice against the whole athletic program, — 

Without a doubt, also, such young students are not 
mature enough to insure a proper evaluation of the 
newspaper publicity and praise that. is forthcoming to 
the successful athiéte. ei 

At this age, the liability to overstrain in the excite. 
ment of varsity competition and the zeal for victory ig 
greater than in the case of the older high school boys 
for the junior high school period is one of rapid 
growth and liability to exhaustion under long’sustaineg 
effort. Furthermore, in games of physical contact, 
competition between junior high school boys is danger. 
ous because boys vary so much in size at this age. A 
strict classification plan is necessary. 

Another objection is found in the effect of partici. 
pation on junior high school interscholastic teams op 
the attitude of the athletes in the senior high school 
and in college. When the attractions of varsity athletics 
are introduced so early, the higher schools have little 
that is new to offer and the attitude of the athletes be. 
comes too blasé and bored. Play for them loses its zest 
unless there are many extraneous inducements. 

In view of these objections, it is encouraging to find 
the present tendency towards promotion of an intra- 
mural program for junior high schools so successful, 
The intramural program is very easily introduced in the 
junior high school and completely satisfies the demands 
of the students unless adult leaders hold forth the coun- 
ter-attractions of inter-school competition. The some- 
what plausible claim of the smaller communities, where 
there is only one junior high school, that they should 
be allowed to go outside their cities for competition if 
the large cities are permitted to hold competitions 
among their many junior high schools, is answered by 
the rapidly growing “Sports Days.” These give oppor- 
tunity for occasional outside competition, and yet the 
occasions are directed toward an all-school participation 
rather than toward the intensive rivalry of a small 
group of selected players at so young an age. 


HE American Child Health Asso- 
ciation is making a _ tremendous 
effort to reach every American home 
so that, in these days of financial stress, 
: it can advise practically and healthfully 
on food for the family at lost cost. 


A Special 
Message 





It calls upon the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation to help in this task. A leaflet entitled “Food 
at Low Cost” is prepared by Lucy H. Gillet. It contains 
a practical diet outline for the family emphasizing the 
child’s food needs. It takes into careful account the 
expenditure of money for food and it gives plans for 
families of varying sizes. These leaflets are available 
at prices ranging from 3¢ per single leaflet, to 5 copies 
for 3¢ in quantities of one to five hundred, and $4.00 
per thousand for 20,000 copies or more. 

The American Child Health Association also calls 
our attention to a pamphlet entitled “Suggestions for 
Three Community Studies” which has been prepared 
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by the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. It should prove of great value to any group 
studying its own town health conditions and of equal 
yalue to any teacher training group investigating com- 
munity health conditions as a class project. These 
pamphlets are distributed by the American Child 
Health Association at the price of $4.32 for 100 copies. 

We are distributing the “Food at Low Cost” leaflets 
to the students in our physical education classes at the 
University of Nebraska, urging them to send them to 
their home school superintendents out over the state, 
calling their attention to the desirability of procuring 
them for distribution to the parents of all their pupils. 

The Community Health Study pamphlet we are using 
as the basis of a class project in a class in health educa- 
tion for our senior professional training students. 

A third way we can help is by offering our services 
for the May Day program of our own state. The name 
of your state May Day Health Chairman will be fur- 
nished by the American Child Health Association. 

As physical educators we are intensely interested in 
health education and fully realize the importance of 
proper nourishment for growing children. Let us all 
help the American Physical Education Association to 
do its bit to help the American Child Health Association 
in these very important and worthwhile undertakings. 
—By Mabel Lee, President, American Physical Educa- 
tion Association. 


The Fifth of ES TABLISHMENT of procedures 
the Ten for the scientific classification, 
Cardinal grading, and promotion of individuals 
Points to insure the best educative results. 

This fifth one of the Ten Cardinal 
Points in the Platform of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion gives recognition to a promising interest in physical 
education today—the use of scientific tests and meas- 
ures. 

It is obvious, of course, that the new point of view 
that has characterized recently the use of educational 
measurements should be reflected in the testing field of 
physical education. The goal of exact measurement 
has faded into the background and a saner view of the 
educative process has taken its place. The older view 
stressed the scientific elements in teaching; the newer 
purpose would use the scientific technics, would indeed 
seek for additional ones, but would also give recognition 
to the art elements in teaching and the human aspects 
of the problem. 

The fifth point saves itself from the narrowness of 
scientific literalism by its purpose, namely, “to insure 
the best educative results.” It is not written facetiously 
that tests were made for man and not man for tests. 
To keep in mind that tests and measurements are to 
improve teaching, to help learning, to enrich outcomes, 
is not only important but essential. 

The objective and easily recorded results of some 
activities often lead to unwarranted assumptions. Thus, 
the coach has a very exact and practical measure by 
which he judges his players. The very obviousness of 
the measured outcome often hides the indirect values in 
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a situation. If the coach is driven by necessity to 
win any particular percentage of games, the intangible 
standards of educational values based on ideals may 
mean nothing at all to him. A similar dilemma—the 
choice between measured values and the concomitants 
of learning—presents itself to every teacher who uses 
tests. 

We may remember the words that Coleridge spoke 
to Washington Alston: “Never judge a work of art 
by its defects.” Likewise, we should not condemn 
tests and measures because they have been badly used 
at times. Tests are not ends in themselves but merely 
means by which teachers may help to do better the 
work of teaching boys and girls. The test may tell 
how far one can jump but what happens to one’s 
jumping after the test is taken is far more vital._— 
By J. F. Williams, M.D., Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association. 


Importance b ieee convention in Philadelphia this 
of the April is of outstanding importance 
Philadelphia to all teachers of physical and health 
Convention education. In times of national emer- 
gency such as we now have, many 
cities have found it necessary to cut their budgets 
and effect many economies. Physical Education, the 
same as all other branches of the curriculum, has been 
affected adversely. Never before have all school pro- 
grams been so closely evaluated and appraised. 

The National Association has wisely taken cogni- 
zance of the present condition and a session has been 
planned in which representative speakers from different 
sections of the country will describe the course of 
events in their respective localities—what is going on 
and how administrators and teachers are best meeting 
real emergencies. It is important that you be present 
at the coming convention. It is important that you 
know what standards physical education leaders are 
advocating in order that our program may be of most 
service. Your presence and support will be a help in 
keeping physical education on its present sound basis. 
Make every effort to be there. 

The program printed in this issue of the JouRNAL 
promises to be one of real value to the teacher. The 
discussional demonstrations scheduled for Wednesday 
afternoon will be of outstanding value as the leaders 
will discuss problems of the teacher and will present 
teaching methods. The huge special demonstration 
given by Philadelphia on Friday evening will include 
activities for all ages and provide a wealth of new 
material. Other than the professional side, the pro- 
gram holds many social festivities. Among the out- 
standing of these are the reception, banquet and dance, 
buffet supper as guests of Temple University, the his- 
toric trip to Valley Forge, and the College and Frater- 
nity reunion luncheons. For the week end, trips to 
Atlantic City, New York, and Washington should pro- 
vide a fitting climax to an interesting week. 

As a teacher of physical education we urge you to 
attend this convention—By Alvin King, Convention 
Publicity Chairman, 
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ences in our general education field has long been 

felt. In every part of our present curriculum this 
problem has been stressed and some provisions have 
been made to care for it. In some elementary schools 
the special rooms for retarded and accelerated children 
help to care for the problem. In higher education new 
methods are being put into operation to allow the indi- 
vidual to progress at his own rate of speed. So the 
pulse of the age in education demands provision for 
individual differences. 

The special field of physical education has not been 
sitting idly by. Its every medical and physical exami- 
nation has proved a physically different child, ranging 
from one fully equipped with a splendid body and all 
vital systems functioning in excellent health to the 
much handicapped paralytic child. These examinations 
unless accompanied by follow-up work of a corrective 
and preventive nature, of course, mean nothing. And 
one prescription of physical education activity will not 
fit all the children of a school any more than will one 
prescription of arithmetic, history, English or geog- 
raphy; in fact less so. And so the realization of this 
physical inequality of the boys and girls of our schools 
has brought into being a relatively new phase of physi- 
cal education—a special division within a special field. 
This has been called the Division of Corrective or Indi- 
vidual Physical Education. 

The Division of Corrective Physical Education or 
Individual Gymnastics has long been a part of the 
physical education departments of the larger colleges 
and universities and of our large city public school 
systems. And so these divisions have been, in part, 
the application of individual differences to the special 
field of physical education. No one, upon a brief 
examination of the records of these schools, can ques- 
tion the splendid work these divisions have been doing. 
Many a boy or girl, man or woman, can rightfully 
give these departments the credit for his or her present 
status of health and usefulness to society. 


Te problem of providing for individual differ- 





HE REAL problem here lies in the smaller school 
or college where the services of a hospital-trained 
specialist in corrective physical education and that of a 
consulting orthopedic physician are not available. And 
these schools, of course, include the majority of the 


Corrective Physical Education in the 
Small School and College 


By 
CHARLOTTE E. BERRYMAN 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 







boys and girls, college men and women of the country, 
What is to be done with these? Are their physically 
handicapped numbers to be given the same program 
of activities as their more fortunate brothers and sis. 
ters? Or, are they to be excused from the entire 
health and physical education program? This latter 
procedure, while of course preferable to the inevitable 
disaster of the former, omits from the health and 
physical education program its greatest opportunity-for 
service. Lowman, Colestock, and Cooper in their Cor. 
rective Physical Education for Groups suggest one 
solution for this problem in a city system’s elementary 
schools—the corrective center with its trained specialist, 
to which all schools bring their handicapped children, 
or the visiting corrective specialist for several schools 
within small radius. Here one specialist serves many 
schools. 

This again leaves the problem unsolved for the small 
college and for those many schools located in more 
sparsely populated areas. Many of these schools em- 
ploy one or more well-trained teachers of general 
physical education. This teacher, together with her 
assistants, if she has any, is not trained as a specialist 
in this Corrective Division of Physical Education, and 
usually the services of a consulting orthopedic surgeon 
are not available. These teachers are given a full pro- 
gram of class and extra-curricular activities to handle, 
and only one small part of this program may include 
any provision for these physically handicapped children, 
And so, in many of these schools, attention paid to 
these children proves to be entirely inadequate. 

For the present then, with no specialist and no 
orthopedic physician available, if anyone can be ex- 
pected to deal with these children it must be the teacher 
or teachers in the Department of Health and Physical 





Education, and this for part-time work only. Each of 
these teachers, from a well-recognized training school, 
has had some training in corrective and preventive 
physical education and in the various phases of hygiene 
and health building. We all recognize the dangers of 
such teachers attempting work which only a physician 
should handle. But here again we must go back to 
the training school for preparation of these teachers in 
distinguishing between those defects with which they 
may safely work and those which they should not 
attempt. 
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There are many things which the general physical 
education teacher can do. First, from the medical and 
physical examinations, she can segregate the children 
into groups as those able to participate in the regular 
program, those needing a restricted program, and those 
needing rest and no activity. She can help the child 
build up his general health through instruction, espe- 
cially in nutrition, and so indirectly, in many cases, 
improve the particular defect of the child. She can 
safely work with minor postural defects and thus pre- 
yent the more pronounced ones. With the more seri- 
ous defects with which it would be unsafe for her to 
work, she can urge the child to get medical attention 
and help him to understand the defect sufficiently to 
be aware of the limitations it produces, and the means 
of preventing it from becoming worse. 


ope AT Marshall College, where we have no spe- 
cialist in corrective physical education, one teacher 
has attempted this type of a program for the past four 
years with reasonably satisfying results. I shall use 
her experience to illustrate my point. The work with 
this special group has been only a small part of her 
program of duties and therefore has had to be dealt 
with accordingly. 

After the physical and medical examinations in the 
early fall of the school year, those girls unfit physically 
for the regular physical education program have been 
put into one section meeting two hours weekly and 
assigned as a group to this teacher. This group then 
has been divided into two groups—one of restricted 
activity and another of complete rest. The restricted 
group activities include seasonal sports (out-of-doors 
when practicable) as horseshoes and quoits, modified 
golf, archery, walking, social games, and modified 
rhythms. The rest group has supervised rest during 
these periods with perhaps a few passive positions 
corrective for a secondary or for the direct ailment. 
This group is also allowed to participate in the non- 
active social games. Both groups hear lectures from 
time to time on personal health problems. These are 
given by the instructor and by local physicians. 

What appears probably the most important part of 
this work, however, has been the personal conference 
plan of this course. Each girl in this group has three 
or four or more assigned personal conferences with 
the instructor during each semester. At the first con- 
ference the nature of the defect is discussed and a 
plan of procedure for overcoming or improving it is 
outlined. Any matters relating to secondary ailments 
or to general health are handled by the student herself, 
supervised and directed by the teacher in charge. The 
later conferences are for the purpose of checking on 
the improvement of the girl. 

Every possible attempt is made to work with the 
girls’ home physicians and the local examining physi- 
cians (on part-time college duty only). Before any 
activity is begun, each girl is asked to bring a detailed 
statement concerning herself from her family physician. 
These are filed with the college examination records. 
Before any activity is begun, the local part-time college 
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physicians go over these records with the instructor, 
making many valuable suggestions as to limitations of 
exercise and other points concerned. A re-examination 
by the college physician is given each member of this 
class at the beginning of each new semester during 
which the girl is enrolled in this group work; and also, 
at various interims throughout the course, to any of the 
very special cases seeming to need such extra atten- 
tion. 

In cases of defects with which this special instructor 
feels it unsafe to work, she works to improve the gen- 
eral health of the girl, to co-operate with her family 
physician in his efforts, and to improve any secondary 
ailments, such as constipation, underweight, frequent 
colds and menstrual disorders. 

Each girl is asked to do some reading to acquaint 
herself fully with the nature of her ailment, its possible 
causes, necessary precautions, and its possibilities for 
cure or improvement. A term paper at the end of the 
course checks on the readings and helps to impress the 
material on the student. 

If the ailment of the girl is such that a prolonged 
study of its nature might agitate any detrimental ex- 
aggerated consciousness of the defect, the health study 
and term paper assigned is changed to another concern- 
ing an indirect ailment such as constipation, menstrual 
pain, or frequent colds; or to one in the health field of 
especial interest to this particular student. Those for 
whom such substitutions are made include thyroid, pre- 
tubercular, asthmatic, and other serious types of cases. 

The establishment of lasting health habits is at- 
tempted. Various systems have been employed for this. 
One has been a system of team competition for points 
gained by weekly tabulations of daily health charts. 

Records for the entire four years showing the splen- 
did work which has been accomplished by this group 
are not available at this time. There is evidence on 
every hand, however, to prove that very valuable re- 
sults have been obtained. These include improved aca- 
demic work, improved attitudes towards health values 
as evidenced by campus activities and the like, and 
improved personal appearance. It is not unusual to 
receive letters from parents and from the girls them- 
selves exclaiming upon the values these groups have 
received. One girl exclaims: “Never before have I 
been able to remain in school an entire year—I did 
not realize that I could do it.” Another, “I did not 
realize what a difference in my life—energies and 
ambitions in particular—a few added pounds of weight 
could make.” Another, “Everyone notices my physical 
improvement—I am not always suffering from a cold 
now.” One girl and her parents actually claim that 
this course has saved the life of this particular student, 
and so on. If anything can impress a teacher with 
the “worthwhileness” of her work, certainly this can 
do so.. Such a contribution to increasing human happi- 
ness and improving human opportunites for service 
must undoubtedly justify the bit of extra time and the 
extra pounds of energy demanded of the teacher in 
directing such a program as outlined above. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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All delegates coming by rail should be sure to purchase a 
Railway Certificate. See page 34 for detailed instructions of 
Purchase, Validation, and Final Honoring. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19, 1932 
All Day—Registration at Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Visits to 
public schools, colleges and other educational institutions, 
clinics and points of interest in and about Philadelphia. 
12 :00-2 :00 P.M. 
Luncheon—State Directors Society. 
2:00-4:00 P.M. 

Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education 
Open Meeting. President, William G. Moorhead, State 
Director of Pennsylvania. 

4:00-6:00 P.M. 

Executive Meeting of State Directors (Closed to members). 
2:00-6:00 P.M. 

Meeting of Executive Committee of A.P.E.A.—Ship Room 
8:15 P.M. 

Dance Drama, “Miracle Play of the Madonna,” Irvine Audi- 
torium, University of Pennsylvania, 34th and Spruce 
Streets. This dance drama is being repeated for the dele- 
gates of the A.P.E.A. by courtesy of two women’s student 
dramatic societies and the Department of Physical Educa- 


tion. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1932 
9 :00-12 :00 A.M. 
Legislative Council Meeting. Ship Room. 
9 :30-12 :30 A.M. 


Meeting of Committee on National Physical Achievement 
Standards for Girls—Room 210. 

Chairman: Ethel Bowers, National Recreation Association. 
9 :00-12 :00 A.M. 

Visit to public schools and other educational institutions in 

and about Philadelphia. 
9:00-12:00 A.M. Research Section (Program continued in aft- 
ernoon). 

“An Analysis of Teacher Training Difficulties,’ Vaughn S. 
Blanchard, Supervisor of Physical Training, Public Schools, 
Detroit. 

“Body Weight in Comparison to Certain Skeletal Measure- 
ments,” R. C. Quimby. 

“The Influence of Certain Anthropometric Characteristics 
upon the Weight of High School Boys,” George Schmidt. 

“A Critical Study of Rogers’ ‘Athletic Index’ as Applied to 
High School Football,” George Wells. 

“Further Studies in Weight Prediction,” V. F. Hernlund. 

1:00-5:00 P.M. 

Discussional Demonstrations sponsored by the various sec- 
tions of A.P.E.A—Temple University. (Delegates who 
have not yet registered in the hotel headquarters may reg- 
ister in Mitten Hall, Temple University). 

1. Camping Section: 3:00-5:00 P.M. Basement Gym. 
Chairman: L. B. Sharp, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Discussion Leader: Colba F. Gucker, Director of Health 








Hotel Rates 


Any information concerning rates and special arrange- 
ments at hotels, Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s may be ob- 
tained from Grover Mueller, Convention Manager, at 
Room 504 Administration Building, Parkway at 21st, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 




















American Physical Education Association 


Program of the 37th Annual Convention, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
April 19 through 23 


Convention Headquarters: Benjamin Franklin Hotel 


2. Dancing Section: 3:00-5:00 P.M. Auditorium (third 


3. Men’s Athletic Section: 2:00-5:00 P.M. Room 613, Con- 


5. Research Section: 2:00-4:30 P.M. Ship Room, Benjamin 


and Physical Education, Lincoln School, Columbia Upj. 
versity and of Camp Lincoln and Camp Whippoorwill, 
Demonstration: 
Archery: Robert P. Elmer, M.D., of Wayne, Pennsylvania, 
Noted authority and author in archery and many times 
National Champion. 





floor) Mitten Hall. 

Chairman: Mary P. O’Donnell, Teachers College, Colum. 
bia University. 

Discussion Leader: Mary Josephine Shelly, Teachers Col. 
lege, Columbia University. 

Demonstration: “An Approach to Modern Dance,” Doris 
Humphrey, New York City. 

(Miss Humphrey, who is one of our foremost American 
concert dancers, is also a teacher of unusual excellence. 
This fortunate combination will make an event of major 
importance. ) 


well Hall, Temple University. 

Chairman: Thomas Hines, Director of Physical Education, 
High School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Report of Booklet Committees. 

Athletics for Boys and Men. 

Chairman: A. W. Thompson, State Director of Physical 

Education, Michigan. 

Athletic Injuries. 

Chairman: Lory Prentiss, Lawrenceville School Athletic 

Association, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Program. 

Business Meeting and Election of Chairman for 1932-33. 

. Recreation Section: 2:00-4:00 P.M. Buery Auditorium. 

Chairman: C. E. Brewer, Commissioner of Recreation, De- 
troit. 

Discussion Leader: John C. Kieffer, Division of Physical 
and Health Education, Philadelphia. 

Demonstration: The Use of Leaders in Teaching and Man- 
aging Handcraft Activities in Public School Summer 
Playgrounds. Leader: Margaret Keely, M. H. Stanton 
Public School, Philadelphia. 

A demonstration of the methods of teaching and manag- 
ing a group of typical playground children in handcraft 
activities under the direction of leaders. 

Those attending this meeting are urged fo remain after 
the demonstration (which will consume about forty-five 
minutes) and engage in the discussion concerning: 

.l. The training of leaders 

2. The grouping of children on the basis of interests and 

abilities 

3. The organization of an attractive program of hand- 

craft activities 

4. The use and management of materials and tools 


Franklin Hotel. 

Chairman: C. L. Brownell, Ph.D., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

“A Study of Physical Achievement Among Grade 7B 
Girls,’ Harriet Fitchpatrick, Assistant Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Cleveland Public Schools. 

“The Measurement of Athletic. Power,” C. H. McCloy, 
Ph.D., Iowa University. 

“Standardized Information Tests for High School Boys,” 
Fay M. Hemphill. 

“A Cardio-vascular Measurement of Athletic Endurance 
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in Running,” Kenneth Flanagan. 

“Correlations Between the Various Types of Motor Abil- 
ity,” O. E. Warfield. 

6. Therapeutics Section: 3:00-5:00 P.M. Auditorium. 
Chairman: Margaret Bell, M.D., University of Michigan. 
Discussion Leader: Gladys G. Ide, M.D., Director of the 

Division of Special Education, Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 

Demonstration: W. Herbert Grigson, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia. 

“Physical Education for Handicapped Children.” 

Part A. “Mentally Handicapped Children,” J. D. Larkin, 
E. S. Miller School, Philadelphia; Gertrude Murphy, 
Cornman School, Philadelphia. 

7, Swimming Section: 1:00-5:00 P.M. Conwell Hall. 
Chairman: Nita Sheffield, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. 

Part I—Demonstration of Men’s Work, 1:00-3:00. 

Vice Chairman: Fred Luehring, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1. “Coaching Techniques for Advanced Spring Board Div- 
ing,” Mr. Howard Stepp, Swimming Coach, Princeton 
University. 

2. “Coaching Techniques of Advanced Swimming Crawl, 
Back Crawl, Breast Stroke,” Mr. H. Hortland,_ Jr., 
Swimming Coach, U. S. Naval Academy. 

3. “Water Soccer, the Game for High School and College 
Boys and Girls,” W. S. Merriam, Swimming Coach, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Part II—Demonstration of Women’s Work—3:00-5:00 
P.M. 

1. “Suggested Elementary Crawl Patterns,” Ethel McGary, 
Assistant Director, Life Saving Service, New York City. 

2. “Recreational Swimming,” Alva Charstenberg, New 
Jersey College for Women. 

8. Women’s Athletic Section: 2:00-4:00 P.M. 

Chairman: srace Jones, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Summit, New Jersey. 

2:00-3:00 P.M. Auditorium (3rd floor), Mitten Hall. 

Demonstration: Basketball Officiating for Women. 

Presiding: Marjorie Hillas, Chairman of the Committee 
on Officials’ Rating. 

Officiating: Bessie Rudd, President, Rhode Island Board; 
Maude Sharp, Member National Examining Committee ; 
Marie Simes, Member National Examining Committee; 
Sallie Biggane, Chairman, National Examining Commit- 
tee; 
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3:00-4:00 P.M. Room off Main Floor, Mitten Hall, 

Basketball Discussion. 

Presiding: Eline von Borries, Chairman of the Basketball 
Committee. 


5:15 P.M., Buffet supper for Convention Delegates given by 


President Charles Buery and Temple University. 


EVENING 


7:50-9:00 P.M., Opening Session, Ball Room. 


Presiding: Grover Mueller, Director of Physical and Health 
Education, Philadelphia Public Schools. 

7:30-8:10, Music, School Orchestra. 

8:10-8:15, Address of Welcome, Hon. J. Hampton Moore, 
Mayor of Philadelphia. 

8:15-8:45, Address. ef Welcome, Edwin C. Broome, Ph.D., 

Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools and Imme- 

diate Past President of the Department of Superintendence 

of N.E.A. 


A Side Trip to Washington 


Cherry Blossoms—3,020 trees of 12 dif- 
ferent varieties form the dazzling picture 
that each year attracts thousands of vis- 
itors to Washington. These trees were 
presented to the city of Washington by 
the city of Tokyo and reached Washing- 
ton in March, 1912. The period of bloom- 
ing for the various trees is from April 15 
to May 15. The varieties of trees included 
are white, pink, and greenish yellow and 
are both single and double blossoms. The 
famous Washington monument, 555 ft. 
high, is on the right. 
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The Lincoln Memorial, designed by Henry Bacon and erected at a 
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cost of two million dollars. it is a classic Grecian structure with 
. a main hall which contains a colossal statue of Lincoln seated in a 
chair. A favorite visit for Washington sightseers. 













8:45-8:55, Response, Mabel Lee, President of A.P.E.A. and 
Director of Physical Education for Women, University of 
Nebraska. 


8:55-9:00, Announcements. 
9:00-9:15, Presentation of Honor Awards. 
9:15-9:45 P.M., Reception in Honor of Honor Award Fellows 
—Benjamin Franklin Room. 
9 :45-12:00, Dance—Ball Room. 














THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1932 
7:30-9:15 A.M., Breakfast meeting of Women’s Division of 
N.A.A.F. (Open meeting) 

Chairman: Agnes Wayman, Director of Physical Education, 

Barnard College. 
9:15-9:30 A.M., Music in the Ball Room. 
9 :30-10:45 A.M., General Session—Ball Room. 

Presiding: Mabel Lee, President of A.P.E.A. and Director 
of Physical Education for Women, University of Nebraska. 

9:30-9:45, Address by Eugene Nixon, Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, California. 

9 :45-10:10, “National Physical Achievement Standards,” Carl 
Schrader, State Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Massachusetts; “Standards for Boys and Men,” A. Lester 
Crapser, Director of Health Education, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pa.; “Standards for Girls and 
Women,” Ethel Bowers, National Recreation Association. 

10:10-10:40, Address: “Physical Education and the Machine 
Age,” Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the Journal of The 
National Education Association. 

10 :40-10 :45, Announcements, Grover W. Mueller, Convention 

Manager. 


10:50-12:15 A.M. 
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SECTION MEETINGS 


I. Public Schools Section: Ball Room. 
Chairman: A. W. Thompson, State Director of Physical 
Education, Michigan. 

. | Program: “The Alabama State Letter Award Plan,” Miss 

Jessie Garrison, State Director, Alabama. 

Discussion: Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers’ College, 

Columbia University. 

“The Teaching Situation In View of the Depression,” 
Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, State Director, Ohio. Dis- 
cussions by Mr. Herman Norton, Rochester; N. Y.; 

ti Mr. Herschell Emery, Oklahoma City; Mr. N. P. 

| Neilson, Sacramento, Cal.; Mr. C. M. Miles, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

II. Teacher Training Section: Betsy Ross Room. 

Chairman: G. B. Affleck, Director of Undergraduate Divi- 
sion Physical Education, International Y.M.C.A. College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Paper on “Vital Factors in Curriculum Construction for 

Teachers of Physical Education,” by Mr. Frederick 
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Prosch, Dept. of Health and Physical Education, Temple 

University. 

Report of Booklet Committee on Teacher Training, Chair. 
man Dr. H. M. Foster, Director of Physical Education 
for Men, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Business meeting and election of national chairman fo 
1932-33. 

III. Therapeutics Section: Auditorium (2nd floor) Philadel. 
phia Electric Company, 9th and Sansom Streets. 
Chairman: Margaret Bell, M.D., University of Michigan, 
Leader: Dr. John B. Garnett, -Dr. William Bates, py. 
Thomas Cook, Dr. J. C. Howell, Miss Beverly (ox 

(Physical Therapist). 

Program: 1. Symposium on Common Pains Due to Faulty 
Body Mechanics and Demonstration of Suitable Cor. 
rective Exercises; 2. Lantern Slide Demonstration oy 
Improvement in Position of Abdominal Organs by Cor. 
rection of Faulty Body Mechanics; 3. Corrective Exer- 
cises for Dysmenorrhea and Post-Confinement Exercises, 

Program Continued Friday 2:30. 
12 :30-2:00 P.M. Reunion Luncheons. Each group to make 
own arrangements. 
2:15-4:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 

I. Men’s Athletic Section: Auditorium (2nd floor) Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, 9th and Sansom Streets. 
Chairman: Thomas Hines, Director of Physical Education, 

High School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

“What America Will Do in this Year’s Olympics,” Law- 
rence Robertson, Olympic Coach of Track Athletes, 

“The Need for Trained Sport Physicians,” Carl L. Schra- 
der, State Supervisor, Massachusetts. : 

Summarizer: Mr. Edward J. Storey, Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

II. Recreation Section: Franklin Room. 

Chairman: C,. E. Brewer, Commissioner of Recreation, De- 
troit. 

Program: “The Education of the Whole Man,” Otto T. 
Mallery, President of Philadelphia Playground Associa- 

tion. 

“Recreation and Physical Education,’ Charles English, 
Executive Secretary of Philadelphia Playground Asso- 
ciation. 

Discussion leaders: John C. Kieffer, Special Assistant to 
the Director of Health and Physical Education, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools; William D. Champlin, Bureau 
of Recreation, Philadelphia. ’ 

Report of Booklet Committee. 
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Playgrounds—Their Construction and Administration. 
Chairman: Ernst Hermann, Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion, Newton, Massachusetts. ; 

Business Meeting and Election of Chairman of 1932-33. 

III. Research Section: Betsy Ross Room. 

Chairman: C. L. Brownell, Ph.D., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Secretary: C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa. 

“The Measurement of Group Differences in Health and 
Other Attitudes, and Their Socio-economic Correlates,” 
C. M. Derryberry. 

“\ Method of Grading Based Upon a Test of General 
Motor Capacity,” C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa. 

Program continued Friday 2:30 P.M. 

IV. Women’s Athletics Section: Ball Room. 
Chairman:, Grace E. Jones, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Summit, N. J. 
2:15-3:00, Business Meeting: (1) New Constitution; (2) 
Report of the Nominating Committee. 
3:00-4:00, Reports of Booklet Committees. 
3:00-3:20, Costumes for Girls and Women. Chairman: 
Clare Small, Director of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Colorado; Report to be given 
by Elizabeth Maris, Director of Physical Education, 
Friend’s School, Philadelphia. 

3:20-3:30, Discussion Leader. 

3:30-3:50, Athletics for Girls and Women. Chairman: 
Helen Coops, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Cincinnati. 

3:50-4:00, Discussion Leader, Eleanor Schroeder, Chair- 


man of Department of Physical Education, West Tech- _ 


nical High School, Cleveland. 
Program continued Friday 2:30 P.M. 
4:00-5:00 P.M., Annual Meeting of Pennsylvania State Physi- 
cal Education Association, Ball Room. 

President: A. L.. Rummer, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Wilkes-Barre. 

Secretary: Wm. G. Moorhead, State Director of Health and 
Physical Education. 

5:00-6:00 P.M., Round Table Discussions. 

1. Women’s Athletics: Betsy Ross Room. 

Leader: Helen Hazelton, Chairman of Editorial Committee 
on Women’s Athletics and Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Basketball: Eline Von Borries, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Goucher College, Baltimore. 

Officials Ratings: Marjorie Hillas, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Field Hockey: May P. Fogg, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Girls, New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 

Soccer: Florence L. Hupprich, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. 

Track and Field: Amy Howland, Public Schools, Mt. Ver- 
non, New York. 

2. Dancing: Franklin Room. 

Objectives in Dancing for College Students. 

Leader: Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Associate Professor of Hy- 
giene and Physical Education, Smith College. 

5:00-6:00 P.M. Eastern District Council Meeting, Ship Room. 

President: Marjorie Bouvé, Bouvé-Boston School of Physical 

Education. 
7:00-9:00 P.M. Dinner Dance, Ball Room. 
9:00-10:00 P.M. After Dinner Program. 

Toastmaster: Frederick W. Maroney, M.D., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Toasts by R. Tait McKenzie, M.D., University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Anne Hodgkins, Field Secretary of Women’s Divi- 
sion N.A.A.F.; Wm. R. LaPorte, Ph.D., Director of Phys- 
ical Education for Men, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 

Address, “Physical Education and the College Program,” 
William Mather Lewis, Ph.D., President of Lafayette Col- 
lege. 

Historical Skit. 
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10:00-1:00. Dance. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 22, 1932 
7:30-9:15 AMM. BREAKFAST MEETINGS 


1. Health Education Section of the National Association of 
Employed Officers of Y.W.C.A. 

President and Representative on A.P.E.A. Council, Edith 
M. Gates, Director of Health Education, National 
Service Division, Y.W.C.A., New York City. 

2. Society of Directors of Physical Education for Men in 
Colleges. 

Representative on A.P.E.A. Council, C. W. Savage, Di- 
rector of Physical Education for Men, Oberlin College. 

3. Administrative Directors Society. 

President and Representative on A.P.E.A. Council, A. P. 
Way, M.D., Assistant Director of Health Education, 
New York City. 
4. Sportsmanship Brotherhood. 
President, Daniel Chase, New York City. 
Presiding: Lee Hanmer, Russell Sage Foundation. 
Topic, “Spectator Sportsmanship.” 
9:15-9:30, Music, Ball Room. 
9 :30-10:40, General Session, Ball Room. 

Presiding: Marjorie Bouvé, President of Eastern District 
Society of A.P.E.A. and Director of Bouvé-Boston School 
of Physical Education. 

9:30-9:40, “The Challenge of 1932,” William G. Moorhead, 
State Director, Pennsylvania. 

9 :40-10:10, “A New Dimension in Physical Education,” Nellie 
Lee Holt, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

10 :10-10 :40, Address by C. Edwin’ Fox, ex-District Attorney 
of Philadelphia. 


10:50-12:00 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


I. Camping Section: Betsy Ross Room. 
Chairman: 1. B. Sharp, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Program: “The Future of Organized Camping,” Frank S. 

Hackett, President of Camp Directors Association and 

Headmaster of Riverdale Country Schools. 

“Survey of Counselor Training Courses in the United 
States,” Barbara Ellen Joy, Director of Joy Camps 
and Specialist in Counsellor training courses. 

Business meeting and election of chairman 1932-33. 
The Camping Section is fortunate in having secured thé 
co-operation of two nationally known authorities in this 
field, namely, Dr. Robert Elmer, author of books on arch- 
ery, and . Frank S. Hackett, President of the Camp 
Directors Association. These men have shown considerable 
interest in the progress of this new Section. 

II. Dancing Section: Auditorium, Gimbel’s Store. 
Chairman: Mary P. O’Donnell, Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University. 

Program: 

10:50, “Dancing in the Major Course in Physical Educa- 
tion,” Ruth Murray, Assistant Professor of Health 
Education, Detroit Teachers College. 
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BETSY ROSS HOUSE 


11:10, Discussion Leader, Helen Norman Smith, Director 
of Physical Education for Women, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

11:20, “An Analysis of Accompaniment for the Dance,” 
Martha Hill, Instructor in Physical Education, New 
York City. 

11:45, Business Meeting and election of Chairman for 
1932-33. 

III. Swimming Section: Auditorium Philadelphia Electric 

Company. ‘ 

Chairman: Nita C. Sheffield, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Program: “Swimming as a Means of Education,” Jesse 
F. Williams, M.D., Director of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Report of the Boston Board of Officials on Rating of 
Swimming Officials,” Elmore Biggs, Bouvé-Boston 
School of Physical Education. 

Moving Pictures of Outstanding Divers and Comments 
by R. J. H. Kiphuth, Swimming Coach, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Business meeting. 

Reports of Committees. 

General Discussion. 

Election of Officers. 


12:15-2:15 P.M. CONVENTION LUNCHEON. Ball Room. 

Presiding: Mary Channing Coleman, President of Southern 
District Society of A.P.E.A. and Director of Physical 
Education, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. 

Singing by A.P.E.A. Quartette. 

Leader: William Streit, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Cincinnati. 

“Our Failures in Physical Education,” Frederick W. Cozens, 
Ph.D., Director of Physical Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch, Los Angeles. 

“Our Successes in Physical Education,” A. S. Lamb, M.D., 
Director of Physical Education, McGill University, Mon- 
treal. 

Response by Student Delegate. 

Presentation of officers of various Districts for 1932-33. 
North West District by the Secretary for 1931-32, Clair 

Langton, D.P.H., Dean of the School of Physical Educa- 
tion, Oregon Agricultural College. 

Middle West District by the Secretary for 1931-32, C. O. 
Molander, M.D., University of Chicago. 

Southern District by the Secretary for 1931-32, Thomas 
McDonough, State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky. 

Eastern District by the Secretary for 1931-32, Grace E. 

Jones, Summit, N. J. 


Philadelphia Chamber ¢ {Commerce ’ 


HEART OF THE CITY 





National Association by the Secretary, Elmer D. Mitchell, 
University of Michigan. 
Group Singing led by A.P.E.A. Quartette. 


2:30-3:15 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
I. Public Schools Section: (continued from Thursday), Audi- 
torium, Gimbel’s Store. 

Chairman: A. W. Thompson, State Director of Physical 
Education, Michigan. 

Report of Booklet Committees. 

Showers for Boys and Men. 

Chairman: Franklin Gray, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Gymnasium and Athletic Field Equipment. 
Chairman: Carl Burkhardt, Director of Physical Educa- 

tion, Public Schools, Buffalo, New York. 

“Opinions of Physical Education Teachers on Their Under- 
graduate Training,” Vaughn Blanchard, Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education, Detroit Public Schools. 

Business Meeting and election of Chairman for 1932-33. 

II. Research Section (Continued from Thursday), Franklin 

Room. 

Chairman: C. L. Brownell, Ph.D., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Program: “The Determination of the Efficiency of Learn- 
ing Under Different Incentive Conditions and Modes of 
Activity,” F. W. Cozens, Ph.D., Los Angeles. 

Report of the Booklet Committee on “Tests and Measure- 
ments,” C. L. Brownell, Ph.D., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

Business meeting and election of officers for 1932-33. 

III. Therapeutics Section (Continued from Thursday), Betsy 

Ross Room. 

Chairman: Margaret Bell, M.D., Director of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, University of Michigan. 

Program: “The Work of the Joint Committees of N.E.A. 
and A.M.A. on Medical and Physical Examinations,” 
Thomas Wood, M.D., Chairman of the Committee. 

Report of Booklet Committees. 

Medical Examinations for Girls and Women. 
Chairman: Margaret Bell, M.D., Director of Physical 
Education for Women, University of Michigan. 

Medical Examinations for Boys and Men. 
Chairman: Harry Burns, M.D., Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Pittsburgh. 
Physical Education for Girls and Women. 
Chairman: Gertrude Moulton, M.D., Director of Physi- 
cal Education for Women, Oberlin College. 
Physical Examinations for Boys and Men. 
Chairman: C. O. Molander, M.D., University of Chi- 
cago. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 1932-33. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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a warm welcome 
awaits you here 


traditional Philadelphia 
hospitality, but in the modern 
manner 






































Headquarters for the 1932 Convention 
of the 
|| American Physical Education | | 
Association | 
1200 Rooms, each with Private Bath 
Room for one, per day....... $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and $ 6.00 
Room for two, per day....... $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 and $10.00 | 
Suite of Living Room, Bedroom 
and Bath, per day .............. $12.00, $14.00 and $15.00 
Use the Form Below for Reservations | 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, ! 
Philadelphia, Penna. | 
Please reserve for me room at $ per day. I shall arrive in 
Philadelphia mi py F | 
Name | 
Street and Number | 


City and State 
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A Kaleidoscope of Advertisements 





Send for complete 32 page catalogue of 


BOOKS 


on Folk, Clog, and Tap Dancing— 
Pageantry—Festivals—Natural and 
Rhythmic Dancing. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
67 West 44th Street New York 








Just Published 
EXERCISE and 
ITS PHYSIOLOGY 


By ADRIAN G. GOULD, Ph.D., M.D. 
Ass’t. Medical Adviser, Cornell 
University 
And JOSEPH A. DYE, Ph.D. 
Ass’t. Prof. of, Physiology, Cornell 
University 
A complete study of the Physiology of 
Exercise embodying the latest material 


available. Fully illustrated with: Half- 
tones, Line Drawings, Charts and 
Color Plates, $3.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 67 W. 44th St., New York 





See These New Books at the 


Conventions 


TAP DANCES 
By Anne Schley Duggan 
Quarto Cloth—Illus.—%2.00 


FOLK FESTIVALS 
By Mary Effie Shambaugh 
Quarto Cloth—Illus.—$3.00 


GREEK GAMES 
By Mary P. O’Donnell and 
Lelia M. Finan 
Quarto Cloth—IIllus.—$4.00 


TENNIS ORGANIZED 
By Dorothy Randle and 
Marjorie Hillas 
12mo. Cloth—Illus.—$2.00 














HEALTH and PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION > 


Send for 32-page catalogue of 
BOO K S on 


Corrective Physical Educa- 
tion, Health, Theory and 
Practice of Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation, Tests 
and Measurements. 


A. S. BARNES & Co. 
67 W. 44th S., N.Y 





















ATHLETICS 


Send for 32-page cat- 
alogue of 
BOOKS 

on 
ATHLETICS, 
GAMES, 
GYMNASTICS 












Send for the complete 
catalogue of Barnes 
Books combining the 
three advertised above. 











CURRICU 


Evited : 
LIBRA RY By Haroid D. Meyer 
Write for~Free Descriptive Catalogue of 
this Valuable Series of Books on all phases 


of Extra Curricular Activities BA ; 
A.S.BARNES & CO., 67 West 44th St, NEW YORK. 








NEWS NOTES 





You will be interested to know that 
the only two books listed under 
Health and Physical Education in 
“The 60 Educational Books of 1931” 
compiled by The American Library 
Ass’n. and The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Ass’n. are 


HEALTH THROUGH PROJECTS 
By G. D. Brock 
8vo. Cloth—Illus.—$2.00 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Jay B. Nash 
8vo. Cloth—lIllus.—$3.00 
Both books were highly praised and 


Dr. Nash’s book especially recom- 
mended. 












RS COMPANY 


PSHERS 












Every book fully de- 
scribed. 





A. S. BARNES 
& CO 


67 W. 44th St. 
New York 


Your Children 


WILL LOVE “SPINACH” AFTER READING 


SOME BITING REMARKS 


FOR THE HUNGRY 
By ‘‘Happy’’ Goldsmith 
In the enjoyment of these 


“‘Remarks,”’ children will be- 
come eager for milk, fresh leafy 
vegetables, and fruit. — This 
book endorsed by leading edu- 
cators. 


Send 75 cents (No Cover 
Charge) and this valuable 
book will be sent Postpaid. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY. 
67 West 44th St., New York 





See These New Books at the 


Conventions 


FOOTBALL LINE PLAY 
By Bernard Oakes 
8vo. Cloth—Illus.—$4.00 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
By Irene Palmer 
8 vo. Cloth—Charts—$2.00 


THE MEASUREMENT OF 
ATHLETIC POWER 
By C. H. McCloy 
8vo. Cloth—Charts—$3.00 


PYRAMIDS ILLUSTRATED 
By M. H. Mahery and 
J. N. Richards 
8vo. Cloth—IIllus.—$3.00 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
Established 1838 
67 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


APRIL 1, 1932 


An Open Letter 


During the past ten years the activity of our company in the field of publishing 
books on Physical Education, Health and Allied Subjects has increased with each 
new year. A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY feels honored to have been associated 


with the progress of this important part of our educational system. 


The present economic situation combined with divergent interests which lead away 
from the main objectives of Physical Education makes it imperative, I believe, to 
define the place of Physical Education in the Educational Program. I am, naturally, 
desirous to know your opinion of the part A. §. BARNES AND COMPANY should 
play in this work. 


The following questions arise in my mind: Are we publishing too many titles? 
Do the books we publish meet a specific need? Is our advertising honest and does it 
tell the whole story? What phase in the program of Physical Education and Health 
do you feel has not been adequately treated? Have you any suggestions to make 


concerning our work in this field? 


In my opinion now is the time for those of us associated with this important work 
to review the past thoroughly, evaluate present conditions,. and go forward with a 


definite and fixed purpose in mind. 


Yours very sincerely, 


rb Loannnan Poot \ 


A. §. BARNES AND COMPANY. 
JBP:MB 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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National Convention 


(Continued from page 30) 
IV. Women’s Athletics Section (Continued from Thursday), 
Auditorium Philadelphia Electric Company. 
Chairman: Grace E. Jones, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Summit, N. J. ; 
2:30-2:45, Report of Women’s Athletics Editorial Commit- 
tee. Chairman: Helen Hazelton, Director of Physical 
Education for Women, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 
2:45-3:05, “The Adaptation of Athletic Games to the Ele- 
mentary Schools,” Marguerite Hussey, New York Uni- 
versity. 
3.:05-3 :15, Announcement of Elections; Installing of New 
Officers; Announcements. 


30-5 :00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION. Ball Room 

Presiding: Jesse F. Williams, M.D., Vice-President of 
American Physical Education Association, Director of 
Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

3:30-3:40, Annual Report to Association by Secretary-Treas- 
urer-Editor, Elmer D. Mitchell, University of Michigan. 

3:40-4:00, Remarks on Posture by Dr. J. F. Rogers, Bureau 
of Education, Washington. 

4:00-4:30, “What Price Posture?” Armin Klein, M.D., Bos- 
ton. 

4:30-4:40, Announcements. 
Report of Necrology Committee, Chairman: Dr. 


A. S$. 
Lamb, McGill University, Montreal. : 
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VISITING PROGRAM 


Transportation will be provided for delegates who wish 
to visit educational institutions and other places of in- 
terest all day Tuesday, April 19, and Wednesday morn- 
ing, April 20. On Saturday morning, April 23, delegates 
will be taken to Valley Forge. 

In order to insure transportation for yourself and also 
to assist the Local Committee in making the necessary 
arrangements. we request that you indicate by means of 
check marks (V) on the accompanying form those places 
which you wish to visit and the session during which the 
visit is to be made. 

Those who return these forms may rest assured, they 
will be cared for. 





Session 





Tuesday Tuesday Wednes- 


Place A.M. P.M. dayAM. 








Teacher Training Depts. ......... 
TIRIUCEREIES, onc na cicc nce 
Junior High Schools.... 
Senior High Schools... . 
Elementary Schools . 

Special Class Centers... 
City Recreation Centers. 
School Playgrounds . 


Intramural Programs in 
Higher Schools ...... 


Organized Recess Play. 


Stadiums and Athletic 
Fields 


ME 907, 4.55 d6,0)'aDuasSal Sins 
School for the Blind.... 
School for the Deaf..... 


Home for Crippled 
ME, Sasicd ateccien 


Points of Interest 
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Report of Resolutions Committee, Chairman: Major Vv 
Graves, State Supervisor of Health and Physical Educa, 
tion, Virginia. 

5:00-6:00 P.M. DISCUSSION GROUPS 
1. Women’s Athletics: Ball Room. 

Leader: Helen Hazelton, Director of Physical Education 
for Women, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Aquatics: Elmore Biggs, Bouvé-Boston School of Physical 
Education, Boston. 

Baseball: Donnie Cotteral, A. and M. College of Texas 
Denton, Texas. : 

Volley Ball: Teresa Crowley, Barnard College, New York 
City. 

Athletic Games: Doris E. White, lowa State Teachers (gj. 

‘ lege, Cedar Falls. 

Winter Activities: Harriet M. Brown, Skidmore College 
Saratoga, New York. 

2. Dancing: Betsy Ross Room. 

An Analysis of Accompaniment for the Dance (Discussion 
of'the paper presented at morning section meeting), 

Leader: Martha Hill, Instructor of Physical Education, 
New York University. 

3. Research: Franklin Room. 

Report of Booklet Committee on Research. 

Chairman: Wm. R. LaPorte, Ph.D., Director of Phys- 
cal Education, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

4. Public Schools: Foyer. 
Discussion of Papers presented at Section Meetings. 
5. Teacher Training: Ship Room. 

Report of N.E.A. Committee on Teacher Training School 
Accrediment. 

Chairman: N. P. Neilson, State Director, California. 

8 :00-10:30 P.M. Demonstration. 

Comprehensive demonstration of physical education ac- 
tivities, Palestra, University of Pennsylvania. Participants 
in the demonstration will consist of students from elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high grades, also vocational 
schools, universities, recreation centers and clubs. 

, SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1932 
9:00-11:00 A.M., Student Meeting, Ball Room. 
10 :00-12:00 A.M., Meeting of both Old and New National 

Legislative Councils, Ship Room. 

9:00-12:00 A.M., Sight Seeing Trips. 

Automobile trip through Fairmont Park to beautiful and 

historic Valley Forge as guests of Philadelphia teachers. 


Delegates should sign for trip before 11 A.M. on Friday, 
April 22. 








Railway Certificates 


Purchase Dates—from April 12 to April 22. The dates vary in 
different sections of the country so your local ticket agent 
Should be consulted. 

Validation Dates—-April 21 and April 22 at Convention Head- 

i quarters. | 

Final Honoring Dates—April 27. 

_ Read the following instructions carefully. F 

1. Tickets at the regular one-way fares for the going journey 
may be obtained on any of the dates given. When purchasing 
“going” ticket request a CERTIFICATE, not a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station for tickets and 
Certificates at least 30 minutes before departure of train. 

Certificates are not kept at all stations. If you inquire at 
your home station, you can ascertain where Certificates can be 
obtained and the procedure to follow. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the meeting present your 
Certificate to the endorsing officer at Convention desk as the re- 
duced fares for the return journey will not apply unless you are 
properly identified as provided for by the Certificates. 

_5. The Special Agent of the railroads will be in attendance 
during Convention to validate Certificates. After he has left, 
you cannot have Certificate validated. Attend to this early. | 

6. No refund of fare will be made because of failure to obtain 
a proper certificate when purchasing going ticket. 

7. The reduction on the return journey is not guaranteed, 
but is contingent on an attendance of 100 members of the organ- 
ization at the meeting or dependent members of their families. 

8. the necessary 100 Certificates are presented and vali- 
dated, you will be entitled up to and including the final honoring 
date to a return ticket via the same route over which you made 
the going journey at one-half one-way fare to the point at which 
your Certificate was issued. 
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Wateh for these danger sig- 
nals of “Athlete’s Foot”’ 


Although caused by the germ—TINEA TRI- 
CHOPTHYTON—“Athlete’s Foot” may first 
show itself in several different ways, usually be- 
tween the toes—sometimes by redness, or skin- 
cracks, or tiny itching blisters. It may turn 
white, thick and moist or develop dryness with 
little scales.) ANY ONE OF THESE CALLS 
FOR IMMEDIATE TREATMENT! If the case 
appears aggravated and does not readily yield to 
Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 


















"Nada directors undoubtedly encount- 
er more cases* of that widespread ringworm 
infection called ‘tAthlete’s Foot” than any other 
group of professions in the country. 

This is because the germ which causes the 
infection thrives on damp surfaces where your 
classes must tread barefoot every day—on 
locker and dressing-room floors, on the edges 
of swimming pools, and in shower baths. 

Watch out for the danger signals. The 
minute any one of your pupils complains of an 
itching between the toes, get after the condition 
with safe, reliable Absorbine Jr. 


Neglect may mean danger 
Neglected, the skin may turn red, raw; per- 
haps moist, white; it may even crack open, as 


ABSORBINE 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 


burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions. 


op Od, 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 





OF PUPILS 
HAVE IT 


it often does, causing soreness sometimes so 
painful shoes cannot be worn. 

That’s serious enough, but the threatening 
truth remains that records show where open 
foot sores have led to such complications as 
blood poisoning, lockjaw and erysipelas. 

Play safe—prevent ‘“‘Athlete’s Foot” among 
your pupils—help them check it when they have 
it—with Absorbine Jr., tested in clinics and 
laboratories for its ability to kill the germ when 
reached. 

It might not be a bad idea to have your 
classes examine their feet at once for the danger 
signals.* At the slightest sign—Absorbine Jr. 
A bottle should be kept handy in every locker 
to use as a preventive after exposures of bare 
feet to damp surfaces. At all druggists’. $1.25. 
For free sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 472 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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The principal objectives in physical and health education 
in Cape May county this year are: 
1. To develop the proper attitude toward victory and 
defeat on the part of both teacher and pupil 
2. To develop further the habit of playing with rather 
than against one’s comrades or opponents 
3. To develop the physical skill of each child 
4. To provide the proper attitude toward health on the 
._part of each child 
5. To organize a system of hot lunches in schools where 
children do not go home to lunch 
6. To secure proper lighting, seating, etc., in every school. 
* * x 





Delaware is developing a rounded program in many kinds 
of sports. Besides baseball, basketball and football, programs 
in soccer, volleyball and dodgeball are being promoted. The 
three sports of soccer, volleyball and dodgeball are very 
popular in both Delaware and Maryland. George F. Hen- 
dricks, State Director of Delaware, has a slogan, “Activity 
for Every Child, and Every Child in Some Activity.” 

. ss = 


Wichita, Kansas, has fine standards in physical education. 
Physical education is scheduled first on the student’s pro- 
gram. This is a great convenience and advantage. It pre- 
vents under-size and over-size classes and also freshmen of 
fourteen years being scheduled with seniors of eighteen 
years. When physical education is the last subject to be 
scheduled, often one class has eighteen pupils followed by a 
class of ninety-eight, and the poor little freshman of thirteen, 
because of a conflict, is assigned to a physical education 
class composed of varsity basketball players. Strong Hinman, 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Wichita, 
Kansas, writes: 

“In our two high schools, the student is scheduled for one 
hour a day five days in the week. Four days of the week 
are devoted to physical activities, and one day a week to 
health education. In each of our intermediate schools, our 
pupils receive a minimum of two one-hour periods per week, 
and at the beginning of each of these periods a minimum of 
ten minutes is devoted to a discussion of health principles. 

“T have communicated just today with all of these schools, 
and the principals have told me that physical education is 
being scheduled first and that the academic subjects are filled 
in around in the five intermediate schools where we have to 
work on a part time basis. In our two high schools, physical 
education is scheduled on the same basis as mathematics, 
English, history, etc.” 

* * x 

Dr. A. G. Ireland, State Director of New Jersey, held a 

very valuable all day conference of supervisors of physical 


education at Trenton, February 29th, to develop standards . 


and better programs in physical education. 
* * * 


At Wilmington this January, three hundred boys were 


presented with the National Physical Achievement Standards ‘ 


in the intermediate and junior groups. The presentation 

was made at an assembly with much ceremony and dignity. 

C. Walter Kadel is taking much interest in the Standards. 
ok * ok 


Federal Office of Education facts show that the average 
American boy or girl of 1931 receives two more years of 
schooling than the average boy of 1914; that he is one of a 
class of 30 pupils, while his father’s 1910 class had 34 pupils; 
that his chances of going to high school, which were but 1 
to 10 in 1900, are now fifty-fifty, and his chances of going to 
college are 1 in 6. 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY e@ 
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The Physical Education Department of Texas University 
issues a Bi-Monthly News Letter. They are very busy a 
Texas University. 

Friday, February 5th, the January-February Meeting of 
the P.E.M. Club was held at the swimming pool of the 
Women’s Gymnasium. A well planned program of exhibj. 
tion swimming and diving under the leadership of Beth Law 
and Y. P. Kuhn introduced the night of entertainment, afte 
which everyone was invited to join in a social swim. 

The Girl Scout meeting during the week of January 44 
was quite a success, judging from reports of enthusiastic 
participants, and many certificates were awarded. 

* ok x 


The officers for 1932 of the Society of State Directors of 
Physical and Health Education are: William G. Moorhead, 
Pennsylvania, President; N. P. Neilson, California, Vig 
Piesident; James E. Rogers, New York, Secretary. Th 
State Directors will hold their annual meeting in Phi). 
delphia, Tuesday, April 19, in connection with the APEA 
Convention. 


















* * * 


Miss Katherine F. Hersey, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, Ohio State University, published an_ interesting 
article entitled, “An Adequate Physical Education Program’ 
in The High School Teacher for December 1931. 

* * * 

The Intercollegiate Travel Extension Service announces 
an Olympic Games Study Tour under the management of the 
American Express Company. George E. Goss of the Hygiene 
Department of the College of the City of New York, will 
serve as educational director of the tour, which is intended 
primarily for individuals who have specialized in the field of 
physical education. Some of the features of the trip include 
a number of visits to educational institutions on the way to 
Los Angeles, a two weeks visit in Los Angeles with special 
morning sessions and seminar conferences, and a two weeks 
return trip to New York by boat. The price of the tour 
includes an Olympic Stadium pass which will permit the 
holder to all the events of the game. There will be interest- 
ing sightseeing features in California and on the return trip. 

The cost of the 40-day trip from New York City will be 
$497. Further information may be secured from Mr. Goss. 

* * ok 


Saturday, February 13, 1932, Miami University dedicated 
a new physical education building known as Winthrow 
Court. George L. Rider and Margaret Phillips are directors 
of the departments for men and women. Miami University 
is one of the pioneers of physical education as an integral 
part of higher education. 

* * & 

R. N. Sandlin, State Director of Texas, in February, held 
a state-wide meeting of physical educators to work out a 
state program in physical education, especially in the teacher 
training institutions for the training of classroom teachers 
and majors. 

Miss Bertha E. Palmer, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Bismarck, North Dakota, has had a similar 
meeting in her state to work out with the heads of the de- 
partments of teacher training institutions ways of training 


the teachers to develop a state-wide program. 
* * * 


















































































































































Cne of the pioneer city directors who has given much to 
our profession and especially to the National Physical Edw 
cation Association is Randall Warden of Newark. He has 
been a hard and loyal worker for the cause of the Associa- 
tion. 
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WINNER Athletic Clothes for Girls 


WRITE, TODAY, FOR WINNER FOLDER IN COLORS! 





For those who prefer a ree Sowa 


A complete line of girl’s 


One-Piece Suit een” gym suits, tennis suits, 





tap 


dancing togs, camp _ suits, 
socks and barefoot sandals 
in new styles and colors. 








Winner Gym Suit: 305AF 


Unlike the usual one-piece gymnasium suit, the WINNER 
suit has a style and smartness that appeals to the Physical Di- 
rector and student alike. It is the work of experienced design- 
ers and is cut in a manner which eliminates bulkiness and “slop- 
piness.” Note how trimly this WINNER suit fits, yet it is 
roomy and comfortable. Like all WINNER garments, this 
one-piece suit is carefully tailored. All seams are reinforced 
at points of strain. Neck, armholes and belt are finished with 
a self-colored facing. Buttons at left shoulder and side. Offered 
in blue or green Argentine cloth, guaranteed fade-proof. 








Winner Dancing Romper: 1205 


In Blue, Green, Maize, Helio, and Pink Argentine cloth. 

This clever dancing romper may be used for dancing class 
instruction, practice and rehearsal. 
hole-trim in white. 


Collar, pocket, and arm- 
Sash of self-color ties in a back bow. 


Rompers are short, comfortable and decidedly good-looking. 


All “WINNERS” are guaranteed not to fade from 


sun or washing 





























MODERN TWO-PIECE SUIT 


NOW IN 
COLORS 


as well as black and white 


The WINNER two-piece suit was de- 
signed in collaboration with leading Phys- 
ical Directors of California to meet the de- 
mands of modern Physical Education. It is 
smart, modern and the only type of suit 
which fits every girl perfectly and comfort- 
ably, whether she be “long-waisted” or 
“short-waisted.” Originally made in pop- 
ular black and white, the WINNER two- 
piece suit is now offered in green and blue 
to meet the demands of those who wish 
colors. If preferred, white shirt may be 
worn with colored knicker. 





Winner Shirt: 1616 


In white Middy Twill; green or blue Ar- 
gentine cloth. Made with adjustable “teddy- 
strap” which assures shirt remaining neatly 
in place during most strenuous action. Will 
neither bind nor pull up. Also serves as 
undergarment. 


Winner Knicker: 3605 


Made in black cotton Henrietta; green or 
blue Argentine cloth. The most becoming 
and sensible knicker ever designed. Cut 
without pleats or bulky gathers. Large 
closed side pocket. 


Winner Sox 


The only athletic sox especially made for 
girls. Of natural cotton, loosely knit for ab- 
sorption. ‘Turn-down cuff in either self- 
color, blue or green. 


Winner Belt 


Made of fine quality white webbing, fin- 
ished with nickel buckle. 


@ Write for folder on Authorized “Winner” Camp Fire Girl’s camp suits. 


E. B. MYERS COMPANY, 511 VENICE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Physiology 
at the Service of Physical Education 


Arthur H Steinhaus 


Professor of Physiology and Director of the Y.M.C.A. Laboratory 
for Physiologic Research in Physical Education, Chicago. 














The series of which this article is one is an attempt to present and 
interpret to physical educators the results of some recent researches in 
Physiology which to the writer seem of importance to Physical Educa- 
tion. The articles cannot lay claim to scientific thoroughness. They 
must rely on their simplicity and essential accuracy to commend them 
to the reader. The bibliographical references should serve as starting 
points for any who desire to equip themselves with fuller information. 


16. Methods of Resuscitation Judged 
Physiologically 


AN can live weeks without food, days without 
water, but only minutes without oxygen. 

It is my purpose to analyze several types of artificial 
respiration in terms of the physiology of the circulatory 
and respiratory systems. I believe that such an analysis 
should lead to some modifications of the present prac- 
tices. 


The Physiology of Respiration 


It is the function of the respiratory organs to bring 
oxygen to all body tissues and to remove carbon di- 
oxide. It is clear that the lungs, ribs, diaphragm, etc., 
can only play the initial part in capturing oxygen and 
the final act in carbon dioxide elimination. After the 
oxygen has entered the alveoli of the lungs, the blood 
must pick it up and the heart must somehow force this 
blood to all parts of the body. Thus it is obvious 
that the circulatory system has as much to do with 
respiration as has the respiratory system proper. Not 
only must the blood be pumped to the periphery, the 
main function of the heart, but it must also be brought 
back again. For this bringing back of the blood the 
heart is entirely incapable. Its force is spent almost 
entirely in overcoming the resistance to flow in the 
arterial system. In the capillaries there remains less 
than 10 per cent (5 to 10 mm. mercury) of the original 
pressure imparted to the blood by the heart. This is 
not enough to bring the blood back to the heart. 

The two most important factors aiding this return 
flow are: first, the contracting and relaxing of skeletal 
muscles and, second, the respiratory movements. The 
first factor operates to bring blood out of the arms, 
legs, and trunk-wall into the large veins of the shoul- 
ders, neck, and abdomen. From here on it becomes the 
task of the respiratory apparatus to help bring the blood 
to the heart. 

The lungs form, virtualy, the inner wall of an air- 
tight two-walled jacket. A deflated basketball and 
bladder could serve as our model if there were an air- 
tight connection between the protruding valve stem and 
the outer cover or hide. The valve stem would repre- 
sent the trachea. If now the opposing walls of the 
ball-cover were pulled apart, air would enter the blad- 
der through its “trachea.” But even before this hap- 
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pens there would develop a slightly negative Pressure 
in the space between the bladder and inner Surface of 
the ball cover. This is our most essential fact, Now 
to apply this crude illustration: The space between the 
bladder and cover corresponds to the thoracic cavi 
which is really no more of a cavity than is the Space 
between the bladder and inner surface of the ball cove 
But this cavity contains also the heart and the laroe 
thin-walled veins leading to it. Corresponding to the 
cover of the ball is the bell-jar shaped thorax separate 
from the abdomen below by the sheet-like diaphragm, 
The thorax enlarges its diameter by raising of the 
ribs and its length by the descent of the diaphragm, 
Both movements tend to produce a negative pressure 
in the thoracic cavity and consequently inspiration—no 
only of air through the trachea into the lung, but also 
of blood through the veins toward the heart. Because 
the lungs are elastic and therefore tend to contrac 
there is always a remnant of this negative pressure jn 
the thoracic cavity, except during forceful expiration 
or when respiratory pressure is applied against a closed 
glottis. Thus blood is being sucked into the thorax, 
although at a lesser rate, even between inspirations, 
The descent of the diaphragm, further, not only helps 
to produce a negative pressure in the thorax but it 
also simultaneously puts positive pressure on the ab- 
dominal organs including veins. One could imagine 
no more ideal pump arrangement. 

In the light of these facts the following common 
experiences find explanation: (a) the gorging of neck 
vessels of singers between inspirations, (b) the impor- 
tance of learning to continue breathing whilé perform- 
ing heavy gymnastics, (c) the fainting which can be 
produced by compressing the chest of an individual 
already holding his breath (an example of the Valsalva 
effect described in some detail by Dawson and Hodges, 
1920), (d) the temporary relief which so little a move- 
ment as swallowing gives to one who is holding his 
breath. These are all illustrations of hindering or 
assisting in the return of blood to the heart by modify- 
ing the part played by the thoracic apparatus. 


Application to Methods of Resuscitation 


I believe that the getting of air into the lungs is the 
least difficult part of the resuscitation task, and hardly 
the crucial one. Try this experiment: Hold the breath 
as long as possible. Now when it seems impossible to 
hold longer, move the arms or legs violently, swallow 
a few times, or attempt respiratory movements without 
taking in air. The temporary relief is evidence that 
there was still usable oxygen in the lungs if only its 
pick-up could be accelerated by an improved circula- 
tion. Let us now examine a number of the past and 
present methods of resuscitation to see in how far they 
are “physiological” according to the principles here 
stated. 

The pul-motor, although practically extinct, should 
be mentioned. By forcing air into the lungs it actually 
put the cart before the horse. This positive lung pres 
sure compressed the heart and veins against the thor- 
acic wall. Under the circumstances very little blood 
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could enter the thoracic veins and less could enter the 
jung capillaries. When working perfectly, with only 
short puffs of positive pressure, it probably interfered 
less with recovery in some cases. 

Manual Methods, such as the Sylvester and Schaeffer 
Methods, compress the thorax from a normal to a less 
than normal size and depend on the elastic recoil of the 
ribs and muscle tensions (depending on position in 
which the arms are placed) to bring the thoracic cavity 
back to normal size. In this second or recoil phase, 
there exists temporarily a physiologically normal in- 
spiratory condition. The intra-thoracic pressure is 
reduced and blood can flow toward the heart. The 
defect of the methods lies in the fact that during the 
pressure stage the return flow of blood is markedly 
decreased. This defect can be minimized by applying 
the pressure very slowly, thus permitting the elastic 
contraction of the lungs to keep slightly ahead of the 
compressing ribs. The sound of air rushing out may 
be comforting to the operator but is also a sign that 
the intra-thoracic pressure is positive and therefore 
interfering with the return flow of blood. A second 
defect lies in the time of the application of pressure 
on the abdomen. Pressure on the abdomen, even 
though unintentional as it is in the Schaeffer method, 
would help to bring blood back if it did not come at a 
time when the thorax was also compressed. A third 
defect in these systems lies in the fact that the thorax 
cannot be expanded as in normal inspiration. 

This third defect is remedied by the Drinker’ Res- 
pirator. This apparatus (see reference to Jour. A.M.A. 
1931), although limited to hospital use, deserves brief 
description. The subject is placed into an air-tight, 
sheet-metal cabinet. His head protrudes through a 
rubber sheet which seals air-tight around his neck. By 
means of suitably timed pumps the pressure in the 
cabinet is rhythmically reduced and returned to normal. 
With each reduction the thorax is raised and air is 
“breathed in” to be expelled again when atmospheric 
pressure is resumed. The apparatus is ideal but for 
the fact that it sucks on the abdomen at the same time 
that it raises the chest. To be entirely “physiological” 
it should, instead, apply pressure on the abdomen, thus 
in a way simulating the action of the diaphragm. In 
the small form of this apparatus developed for the 
treating of still-births, provision is made for tilting the 
body so that the feet are high. This gives gravity a 
chance to help bring blood out of the abdomen to the 
thorax. 


Some Practical Suggestions 

I have discussed these various methods in some detail 
in the belief that the analysis will bring to the minds 
of the reader, experienced in these fields, ideas which 
have failed me. The following have occurred to me: 

1. Perhaps the old method of rolling a drowned 
person over a barrel was not without a virtue in that it 
pushed blood out of the abdomen into the thorax. 

2. It may be wise to place the drowned person on an 
incline with head at the low end while administering 
a manual method. 

3. Centripetal massaging and all kinds of passive 
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limb exercise should be emphasized in any resuscitation 
program. 

4. The lower number of induced respiratory move- 
ments per minute, recommended by the Red Cross in 
recent years, would appear to be ample. I see no great 
virtue in an absolute regularity. 

5. At the expense of regularity in timing the respira- 
tory movements, it would seem justifiable occasionally 
to raise the subject into a “V” shape by lifting him up 
at the waist line. Probably even turning him over and 
folding his knees up against his chest, three or four 
times, vigorously, would amply justify an interference 
with the fixed program. 

6. What might appear to be rough handling of the 
victim would be more “physiological” than the ofttimes 
stiff, operating room treatment afforded the victim. It 
should be remembered that the body is really very flex- 
ible and that movements of all kinds can only help in 
the circulatory aspects of the problem. 

LITERATURE CITED 
P. M. Dawson, and P. C. Hodges, 1920, Amer. Jour. Physiol., 50, 481. 


The Council on Physical Therapy of the A.M.A., 1931, Jour. A.M.A., 
(May 9) 96, 1580. 
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Muscular Violence 


TRAIN of Muscle that often follows 

violent exercise, and usually char- 
acterized by generalized or localized ten- 
derness to pressure over the muscle, is 
readily amenable to prompt treatment. 


y 


generously applied over the parts, as hot 
as the patient can bear, and followed by 
massage and exercises, quickly improves 
the condition by aiding absorption of the 
exudates. 


Sample and literature available 





to coaches and trainers. 


The Denver Chemical 
Mig. Company 


163 Varick Street 
New York N. Y. 
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UCH is said in recent times about efficiency in 
M work and economy of time. These two factors 
are just as necessary and important in the edu- 

cational field as in industrial and commercial life. Hence 
there is a need of finding as many effective service 
agencies as possible to increase the efficiency of the 
teaching process. ‘Thousands of dollars are expended 
every year by hundreds of school systems for equip- 
ment for Visual Instruction and for its supervision and 
administration. ‘There is not a progressive school sys- 
tem in America that is not already making use of Visual 
Aids. Eighteen school systems in the United States 
have well organized Visual Instruction departments 
with trained directors devoting all or a major part of 
their time to supervising the work in the schools, and 
thirty-four of the leading universities maintain distrib- 
uting centers for visual materials. Eight of the largest 
museums in the United States furnish to public schools 
large quantities of valuable visual materials, such as 
exhibits, slides, and films. At least twenty-three uni- 
versities and teachers’ colleges in the United States are 
offering courses in visual instruction so that teachers 
may ,be trained in the technique of using visual mate- 
rials.2_ Visual instruction should refer to the use of all 
types of visual aids—excursions, flat pictures, exhibits, 
models, charts, maps, graphs, stereographs, glass slides, 
film slides, and motion pictures, silent as well as talkies. 
Interest is a vital factor in the teaching process and 
visual aids are most helpful in providing interesting 
experiences. John Dewey says, “The law and the par- 
ents may guarantee the physical attendance of the child 
at school, but it is left to the teacher to insure his mental 
attendance by a sound appeal to his active interests. 


Events must happen to him in a way to bring a full and 
interested response.’ 


As in moral and civic education, health education 
must be directed through the emotions as well as the 
intellect. Dramatization and the use of appealing pic- 
tures furnish the most impressive and effective means. 
Health stories are most impressive when accompanied 
with large posters or stereopticon slides. The teacher 
should discover other ways and means of using these 
aids in their health training work. In Physical Educa- 
tion, the use of visual aids is very valuable. In the use 
of these visual aids the coach and pupils see the best 


1 Visual Education Departments in Educational Institutions, Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 8, Dept. of Interior. 

2A. V. Doris, Visual Instruction in the Public Schools, Ginn & Co. 

3 John Dewey, Interest and Effort in Education. 





A Compilation of Visual Aids for 
Health and Physical Education 


FRANKLIN B. HOAR 


Taylor Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








plays in football, for some of these films were taken of 
Rockne’s Players, the best swimmers in action, gym. 


nastics, tennis, and all the other sports. 


Interest in 


visual aids in Health and Physical Education has 
proved so marked that a compilation of this type of 
material is here offered. The material is listed in dif- 
ferent sub-headings under Health and Physical Educa- 


tion. 


You will notice that the title of the material js 


given first, then the type of material, and the source, 
At the end of this compilation is the Directory of Film 
Sources where you may obtain the material with the 


addresses. 


The firms that have films for sale, free 


loan, and for rent are designated. 


Key 


16mm—Amateur width safety film (motion picture) 
35mm —Professional width film (motion picture) 
FS—Film Slide 

LS—Lantern Slide 


Visual Aids in Health 


I. Health. 


1. 


- Flame and Life. 


The Public Health Twins at Work. 
Social Hygiene. 

The Gift of Life. 16mm. Amer. Social Hygiene. 
The End of the Road. 16mm. Amer. Social Hygiene. 
Social Hygiene for Women. 16mm. Amer. Social 
Hygiene. 

The Modern Health Crusade. 
The Tournament of Youth. 
The Kid Comes Through. 16mm. Nat. Tuber. Assn. 
Peter Meets a Menace. 16mm. Nat. Tuber. Assn. 
The Garden of Childhood. 16mm. John Hancock Life 
Insurance. 

Why Be Careless? 16mm. John Hancock Life Ins, 
Working for Dear Life. (Phys. Exam.) 16mm. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance. 

Sunshine. 16mm. National Carbon Co. 

16mm. Carter Cinema. 

The Making of an American. 16mm. Carter Cinema. 
The Priceless Gift of Health. 16mm. National Mo- 
tion Pictures. 

The Might of Cure. 16mm. National Motion Pictures. 
Beauty Secrets. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

General Personal Hygiene. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

The Sun Cure. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

Happy Health Land. F.S. S. V. E. (Society for Visual 
Education, S. V. E.) 

Keeping Fit for Boys. FS. S. V. E. 

Building Citizens. FS. S. V. E. 
A Healthy Baby. FS. S.V.E. 
The Child Entering Kindergarten. 


16mm. Amer, 


16mm. Nat. Tuber. Assn. 
16mm. Nat. Tuber. Assn. 


FS. S.V.E. 


The Palace of Health. FS. S. V. E. 

16mm. Amer. Social Hygiene. . 
16mm. Amer. Social Hygiene. 

16mm. Better Bedding Alliance. 


The Gift of Life. 
Deferred Payment. 
Invest in Rest. 
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Drinking Health. 16mm. Consolidated Film. 
Questions of Health. 16mm. Carlyle Ellis. 

The Angel in the Home (Antiseptics). 16mm. Con- 
solidated Film. 

A Guardian in the Home. 16mm. Consolidated Film. 
General Health Habits. 16mm. Edited Pictures. 
Exercise. 16mm. Edited Pictures. 

Purifying Water. 16mm. Edited Pictures. 

Bending the Twig (Habits). 16mm. Edited Pictures. 
Sniffle Snuffles (Cold). 16mm. Carlyle Ellis. 

Knights of Now (Character). 16mm. Carlyle Ellis. 
How to Live Long and Well. 16mm. Nat. Motion 
Pictures. 

Andy Gump and Old Fashioned Home Cures. 16mm. 
Nat. Motion Pictures. 

In his Father’s Footsteps (Sanitation). 16mm. Nat. 
Motion Pictures. 

Why Willie was Willing to Wash. 16 & 35mm. Nat. 
Motion Pictures. 

Doctor’s Orders. 35mm. Atlas. 

Winslow Health and Hygiene Charts. Denoyer Gep- 
pert. 

Winslow Health & Physiology Lantern Slides. Denoyer 
Geppert. 

Health Department. LS. Denoyer Geppert. 
Weights of Children. FS. Visual Text. 

The Sidewalk Nuisance. FS. Visual Text. 

The Ancient Enemy. FS. Visual Text. 

Jinks. FS. Visual Text. 


II. Muscular and Skeletal System. 


ee Sp = 


Body Framework. 16mm. Eastman. 

The Feet. 16mm. Eastman. 

Muscles. 16mm. Eastman. 

Body Building. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

What is your Body Worth? 16 & 35mm. Bray. 


Many coaches take their own mo- 
tion pictures in order to correct 
technique as well as mistakes of 
their teams and players. Also, 
physical education teachers use 
pictures to demonstrate games, 
dances, and other activities that 
they wish their classes to use. 
Motion pictures leave a permanent 
record of activities. 
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VI. 


wo 


Human Development... 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

Human Anatomy. FS. S. V. E. 

Bones and Muscles. FS. S. V. E. 

Human Development. FS. S. V. E. 

Pocket Guide of Human Anatomy. Chart and Guide. 
Clay Adams. 

Muscles and Tendons of Legs. Chart. Clay Adams. 
Structure and Action of Muscles. Chart. Clay Adams. 
Anatomical Hygiene. Chart. Clay Adams. 

Trenkler Anatomy Charts. Clay Adams. 

Prof. Maxheim Anatomy Charts. Clay Adams, 
Lantern Slides for Human Anatomy. Denoyer Geppert. 
Skeleton. Denoyer-Geppert. 

The Bony Framework and its Growth. LS. Denoyer- 
Geppert. 

The Feet. LS. Denoyer Geppert. 

Muscles. LS. Denoyer Geppert. 

Structure and Action of Muscles. LS. Denoyer Gep- 
pert. 


Respiratory System. 

Cell Mitosis. 16mm. Carter Cinema. 
Breathing. 16mm. Eastman. 

The Living Cell. 16mm. Eastman. 

How to Breathe. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

The Respiratory System. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Respiration. FS. S. V. E. 

Breathing Apparatus. FS. S. V. E. 

The Respiratory Muscles. Chart. Clay Adams. 
The Human Voice. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

Breath of Life. 16mm, silent and talkie. Bell and 
Howell. 

Respiration. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 

Air and Health. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 

The Nose and Sinuses. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 


Excretory System and Digestion. 
The Skin. l6mm. Eastman. 


The Respiratory and Urinary Systems. 16 & 35mm. 


Bray. 
Skin, Kidneys. FS. S. V. E. 


Red Head (Hair). 16 & 35mm. Bray, Cereal Soap Co. 


Urinary System. FS. S. V. E. 
Digestion and Assimilation. L.S. Denoyer-Geppert. 


The Skin and Temperature. L.S. Denoyer-Geppert. 


Digestion. 16mm. Eastman. 


Nervous System. 


Peripheral Nervous System. FS. & V. E. 
Nervous System. FS. S. V. E. 
Brain and Nervous System. 16mm. Carter Cinema. 


The Nerve Action and Habits. LS. Denoyer Geppert. 


Hygiene of Nervous System. LS. Denoyer Geppert. 


Circulatory System. 

Circulation of the Blood. 16mm. Carter Cinema. 
The Blood. 16mm. Eastman. 

The Living Cell. 16mm. Eastman. 
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Circulation. 16mm. Eastman. 

Circulatory Control. 16mm. Eastman. 

Action of the Human Heart. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

The Heart and How it Works. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
The Blood Vessels. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

Blood and its Circulation. FS. S. V. E. 

Red Blood. FS. S. V. E. 

Your Strong Heart. FS. S. V. E. 

Circulatory System, the Heart and How it Works. 
Fs. 5. °V; E. 

The Blood Vessels and their Function. FS. S. V. E. 
The Blood Stream. 16mm. Bell and Howell. 

The Valves of the Heart in Action. 16mm. American 
Heart Association. 

The Vital Organs. 16mm. Carter Cinema. 
Circulation. L.S. Denoyer-Geppert. 

The Heart and its Action. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 
Blood Cells and First Aid. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 


Eyes, Nose, Ears, Teeth, Etc. 

Clean Teeth Story. 16mm. Kolynos Toothpaste Co. 
The Human Eye. 16mm. Carter Cinema. 

Tommy Tucker’s Tooth. 16mm. Carter Cinema. 
Care of the Teeth. 16mm. Eastman. 

How Teeth Grow. 16mm. Eastman. 

How is your Eyesight? 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

How we Hear. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
How you See. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Conserving the Eyesight of Children. 
Teeth. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Eyesight. 16 & 35mm. DeVry. 
Preventing Blindness—and Saving Sight. 
for Prevention Blind. 

How Eyes tell Lies (optical illusion). 
and talkie. Bell & Howell. 

Teeth and their development. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 
Hygiene of the Teeth. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 
Structure and Protection of Eyes. LS. Denoyer- 
Geppert. 

Vision and Corrective Lenses. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 
Care.of the Eyes. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 

Structure and Hygiene of the Ear. LS. Denoyer- 
Geppert. 


FS. S. V. E. 


16mm. Soc. 


16mm, silent 


Posture, Corrective Gymnastics. 


Posture. 16mm. Eastman. ! 

Corrective Gymnastics. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

Posture. 16mm. DeVry. 

General Posture Defects. FS. S. V. E. and Visual 
Text. 

Anterior Posterior Defects. FS. S. V. E. and Visual 
Text. 


Lateral Curves. FS. S. V. E. and Visual Text. 
Foot Defects. FS. S. V. E. and Visual Text. 
Corrective Class Activities. FS. S. V. E. and Visual 
Text. 


Study of the Motor Control of Gait and Posture. 16mm. 
Bloch. 


Posture. 16mm. U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
Posture. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 
Nutrition. 


A Fat Chance. 16mm. Carlyle Ellis. 
The Calorie Counter. 16mm. Carlyle Ellis. 


A-B-C of Food. 16mm. Carlyle Ellis. 
Big Gains for Little Bodies. 16mm. Carlyle Ellis. 
Food. 16mm. Edited Pictures. 


Food. 16 & 35mm. DeVry. 
School Lunch. FS. S. V. E. 


Weights of Children. FS. S. V. E. 
Foods and Digestion. FS. S. V. E. 
Food and Selection. FS. S. V. E. 


Feeding the Baby. 
Bread and Cereals. 
Good Food Series. 
Food and Growth. 
Food. 


16 & 35mm. Bray. 

16mm. Eastman. 
16mm. Eastman. 
16mm. Eastman. 
16mm. Carter Cinema. 
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Milk, the Great White Way to Health. 16mm. Nat 
Dairy Co. 

Around the World with the Milk Man. 16mm. Nat, 
Dairy Co. 
Highland Lassie. 
The White Bottle. 


16mm. Nat. Dairy Co. 

16mm. Nat. Dairy Co. 

School Days. 16mm. General Foods Corp. 
Shadows. 16mm. Nat. Dairy Co. 

Well, Well, Well. 16mm. Nat. Dairy Co. 

What Makes it Go? 16mm. Nat. Dairy Co. 

The Might of Pure Milk. 16mm. Nat. Dairy Co, 
The Trump Card. 16mm. (Pasteurization). Nat. Mo. 
tion Pictures. 

Wheat’s Worth. 16mm. N. Y. State Dept. of Health, 
Health Through a Balanced Nutrition. 16mm. S$. V.E 
Food-Charts. Denoyer-Geppert. 

The Balanced Diet. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 
Calories. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 


First Aid to the Injured. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

First Steps in First Aid. FS. S. V. E. 

The Use of the Neckerchief in First Aid to the In. 
jured. FS. S. V. E. 
Bandaging Technique. Chart. 
Mobilizing the Red Cross. 


Safety. ' 
What Price Recklessness. 16mm. Carter Cinema. 
Safety First. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

Safety First, Street Accidents. 16 & 35mm. Bray, 
Taking Chances. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

Carbon Monoxide. 16mm. U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh. 


Clay Adams. 
16mm. Bray. 


School Police of St. Paul. 16 & 35mm. Bray Bell Ine, 
Learn and Live. 16mm. U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Disease. 


Tuberculosis and how it may be avoided. 
Tuber. Association. 

Delay is dangerous (Tuber.) 16mm. Nat. Tuber. Asso- 
ciation. 

The Doctor Decides. 16mm. Nat. Tuber. Association. 
Consequences (Tuber.) 16mm. Nat. Tuber. Ass'n. 
The Hungry Dragon. 16mm. Nat. Tuber. Association. 
Jinks. 16mm. Nat. Tuber. Association. 

New Ways for Old (Diphtheria). 16mm. Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. 
Malaria and the Mosquito. 
Confessions of a Cold. 16mm. Nat. Motion Pictures, 
Fly Danger. 16mm. Nat. Motion Picture. 

The War on the Mosquito. 16mm. Nat. Motion Pic- 
ture. 

How Plants and Animals Cause Disease. 
Bray. 

Conquering Diphtheria. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Getting acquainted with Bacteria. 16 & 35mm. 
Bacteria. FS. S. V. E. 


16mm. Nat. 


16mm. Carter Cinema. 


16 & 35mm 


S. V. E. 


FS. S. V. E. 
The Fly Pest. FS. S. V. E. 
Micro-Organisms of Disease. FS. S. V. 
Relations of Insects to Disease. FS. S. 
Tuberculosis is Curable. FS. S. V. E. 
Rickets. FS. S. V. E. 

How Plants and Animals Cause Disease. 
How Disease is Spread. FS. S. V. E. 
How to Prevent Disease. FS. S. V. E. 
How the Mosquito Spreads Disease. FS. S. V. E. 
Fly as a Disease Carrier. FS. S. V. E. 

Armies of Health and Disease. 16 & 35mm. DeVry. 
Disease Carriers. 16 & 35mm. DeVry. ; 
The Great Peril (Cancer). 16mm. American Society 
for Control of Cancer. 

World Unseen (Microbes). 16mm., silent and talkie. 
Bell and Howell. 


E. 
V. E. 


FS. S. V. E. 
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The SAVAGE SCHOOL for 22%S!¢4% 


6 hes Savage School for Physical Education is become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 
the oldest Teacher Training School for Health Health and Physical Education in Colleges, Schools, 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located in New 
approved and chartered by the New York State York City, the Savage School is able to obtain 
Department of Education and offers a three year for its faculty, men and women who are specialists 
course which prepares High School Graduates to and authorities in their respective subjects. 


For Catalogue address Registrar, 308 W. 59th St., New York City 

















ARNOLD COLLEGE 
for Hygiene and Physical Education 


THREE-YEAR COURSE .. . B.S.P.E. Degree FOUR-YEAR COURSE ..... B.S. Degree 


prepare teachers of health education, offer clinical experience in physiotherapy, 
include camping seasons on Long Island Sound. 





Co-Educational Pupils admitted September and February Womens’ Dormitories 
Special Academic Courses for Teachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL - 1932 - FOR SIX WEEKS 
1466 Chapel Street Catalogue New Haven, Conn. 














INTERNATIONAL 


Young Men’s Christian Association College 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
J. H. McCurpy, M.D., Director GrorcE B. AFFLECK, Associate Director 
EQUIPMENT—Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Labora- 
tories, Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. 


COURSES—Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year course for college gradu- 
ates. Degrees, B.S., B.P.E., M.P.E., and M.Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate 
study. Trains for Christian leadership in physical education. 


Por information address - - + © © “4' 5 2 © © © ws JOHN D. BROCK, Secretary 











BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
MARJORIE BOUVE, President 


Four-year course in affiliation with Simmons College leading to B. S. degree. 

Three-year course of preparation in teaching all branches of physical education. 

Three-year course majoring in Physical Therapeutics. A course accredited by the American 
Physiotherapy Association. 
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Sleeping Sickness. l6mm., silent and talkie. Bell and 
Howell. 

Poisonous Fangs (Snake bites). 16mm. Bell and 
Howell. 

Under the Microscope. 16mm. Bell and Howell. 
Armies of Health and Disease. 16mm. Edited Pic- 
tures. 

Disease Carriers. 16mm. Bell and Howell. 

Mad Dog (Rabies). 16mm. Carlyle Ellis. 
Condemned (toxin antitoxin). 16mm. Carlyle Ellis. 
Healing of the Hills (T. B.) 16mm. Carlyle Ellis. 
A Question of Health (T. B.) 16mm. Carlyle Ellis. 
Sniffles, Snuffles (Cold). 16mm. Carlyle Ellis. 
Tuberculosis and how it may be avoided. 16mm. 
Eastman. 

Study of the diseases of the nervous system. 16mm. 
S. A. Bloch. 

Deferred Payment (infection). 16mm. Amer. Social 
Hygiene. 

Poisoned Daggers (mosquito). l6mm., silent and 
talkie. Bell and Howell. 

Forms of Germs. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 

Effects produced by Bacteria. L.S. Denoyer-Geppert. 
Beneficial Germs. L.S. Denoyer-Geppert. 

The Fly. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 

Malaria. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 

Insect Enemies. LS. Denoyer-Geppert. 
Photomicrographs. Denoyer-Geppert. 


Visual Aids in Physical Education 


Aquatics. 


Slow Motion Picture of Resuscitation. 16mm. Phila. 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Diving. l6mm. Kodascope Library. 

Getting Gay with Neptune (Camp). l6mm. Koda- 
scope. 

How Will You Have Your Bath? 16mm. Kodascope. 
Gangway (water sports). l6mm. Kodascope. 
Swimmers and Swimming. l6mm. Kodascope. 
Artificial Respiration. l6mm. N. Y. State Dept. of 
Health. 

Beach Sports. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

How to Paddle Your Own Canoe. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Water Sports in Beautiful Hawaii. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
High Diving Analyzed. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

Ice Boating. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

Skating a la Mode. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

Swimming. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

Swimming Holes Old and New. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Training an Eight Oar Crew. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Swimming and Diving. 16 & 35mm. S. V. E. 

Life Saving and Resuscitation. FS. S. V. E. 
Swimming and Diving. FS. S. V. E. 

How to handle a Canoe. FS. S. V. E. 

The Rudiments of Swimming. FS. S. V. E. and 
Visual Text. 

The Swimming Strokes. FS. S. V. E. and Visual 
Text. 

Plain and Fancy Diving. FS. S. V. E. and Visual 
Text. 

Life-Saving. FS. S. V. E. and Visual Text. 

Beach Safety Don’ts. 16mm. Los Angeles Playground 
Association. 

Help (resuscitation). 16mm. Consolidated Film. 
Swimming. 16 & 35mm. Visual Text. 

Life Saving and Diving. 16 & 35mm. Visual Text. 


Outdoor Sports and Games. 


Deck Sports. 16mm. Burton Holmes. 

A Real Rodeo. 16mm. Eastman. 

Tarpon Fishing. 16mm. Eastman. 

Where Winter Sport is King. 16mm. National Sports 
Magazine. 

Tenderfoot Trails. 16mm. National Sports Maga- 
zine. 


A Game of Polo. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
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Rod and Reel Champions. 16 & 35mm. Bray, 


Ski Jumping. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 


Fall Sports on Lake Ontario. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Sports of American Cowboys. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Thrills and Spills (coasting). 16 & 35mm. Bray. 


Winter Sports. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Hiking, Trail Signs. FS. S. V. E. 


Circle Group Games. FS. S. V. E. and Visual Text, 
Competitive Group Games. FS. S. V. E. and Viguaj 


Text. 


Miscellaneous Group Games. FS. S. V. E. and Vis. 


ual Text. 


Relay Games. FS. _ S. V. E. and Visual Text. 


Field Hockey. FS. S. V. E. 
Play and Keep Well. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 


Fundamentals of Speedball. 16 & 35mm. Visual Text, 
Group Games. 16 & 35mm. Visual Text. 


Speedball. FS. Visual Text. 


Baseball. 
Baseball Pitching. 16mm. Burton- Holmes. 


Open Air Trails. 16mm. Kodascope. 


Baseball, How Babe Ruth knocks a Home Run. 


Kodascope. 


Checking Up on the Umpire. 16 & 35mm. 
Manascope Series. Les Mann, Springfield, Mass. 
Football. 
Sporting Brothers. 16mm., sound. Bell & Howell, 
The Last Yard (Rockne). 9.5 or 16mm., sound, 


Pathegrams. 


Hidden Ball (Rockne). 9.5 or 16mm., sound. 


grams. 


Flying Feet (Rockne). 9.5 or 16mm., sound. 


grams. 


Touchdown (Rockne). 9.5 or 16mm., sound. 


grams. 


Two Minutes to Go (Rockne). 9.5 or 16mm., sound. 


Pathegrams. 


Backfield Aces (Rockne). 9.5 or 16mm., sound. Pathe- 


grams. 


Handling the Ball. FS. S. V. E. and Visual Text. 
Blocking and Tackling. FS. S. V. E. and Visual Text: 
Offensive Team Play. FS. S. V. E. and Visual Text! 
Defensive Team Play. FS. S. V. E. and Visual Text. 
Typical Team Play. FS. S. V. E. and Visual Text. 
Football Fundamentals. 16 & 35mm. Visual Text. 


V. Tennis. 


A Championship Tennis Game. 16mm. Kodascope. 
Tennis. 16mm. Kodascope. 

Tennis. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

The Stroke. FS. S. V. E. and Visual Text. 
Tennis. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

Team Play. FS. S. V. E. and Visual Text. 
Tennis. 16 & 35mm. Visual Text. 
Golf. 

Driving. 16mm. Burton Holmes. 

Slow Motion Analysis of Bobby Jones. 

man. 

The Happy Duffer. 16mm. Kodascope. 
Bobby Jones. 16mm. Kodascope. 

Francis Ouimet. 16mm. Kodascope. 

The Game of Golf. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

A Lesson in Golf. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Steam’ Heated Golf. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Sport Series. 16mm. Bell & Howell. 
Track and Field. 


Make and Break. 16mm. Kodascope. 


Sprinting and Distance Running. FS. S. V. E. 


High and Low Hurdles. FS. S. V. E. 


Shot Put, Discus, Broad Jump. FS. S. V. E. 


High Jumping. 16mm. Burton Holmes. 
Hurdling. 16mm. Burton Holmes. 


Track Events. 16 & 35mm. Visual Text. 


Field Events. 16 & 35mm. Visual Text. 





High Jump, Pole Vault, Training. FS. Visual Text. 
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Text. ‘ 

Se msatary Individual Tumbling. FS. S. V. E. and 
Visual Text. 

Intermediate Individual Tumbling. FS. S. V. E. and 
Visual Text. ; 

Advanced Individual Tumbling. FS. S. V. E. and 
Visual Text. P F 

Elementary Combination Tumbling. FS. S. V. E. 
and Visual Text. : 

Advanced Combination Tumbling. FS. S. V. E. and 
Visual Text. 

Tetswari Japs. 16mm. Bell and -Howell. 

Heavy Apparatus. 16 & 35mm. Visual Text. 


Wrestling and Boxing, Fencing, Dancing, etc. 

Jiu Jitsu. 16mm. Kodascope. 

Beating Man at his own Game. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Jiu Jitsu. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

An Oriental Wrestling Match. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Self Defense. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

The Womanly Art of Self Defense. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
The Noble Art. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

Fencing in Japan. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

The Modern Swordsman. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 

A Lesson in Swordsmanship. 16 & 35mm. Bray. 
Greek Interpretative Dancing. 2 parts. 16 & 35mm. 
Visual Text. 

Aesthetic Dancing. FS. Visual Text. 


Directory of Film Sources 
Sources marked thus (*) indicate that the Visual Aids 


are for Free Loan. Usually the borrower is expected to pay 


transportation charges. 


Sources marked thus (**) indicate 


the Visual Aids are for Rent, and may be secured for tem- 
porary use at a reasonable rental cost. Sources marked (***) 
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indicate the firm sells the Visual Aids at reasonable prices.) 


” aes 


Zz. 


8. 


‘10. 


‘11. 
2. 
V13. 


Ray-Bell Films, 817-23 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. (*) 

Society for Visual Education (S.V.E.) 327 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. (**) (***) 

Bell & Howell Co., 1801-15 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, 
Ill, (***) 

Samuel A. Bloch, 152 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


(**) (***) 
Edited Pictures, 130 West 46th St., New York, N.Y. 
(**) (***) 


Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
(**) (#**) 

Kodascope Libraries, all principal cities. (**) (***)) 
National Sportsman Magazine, 108 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. (**) (*** ) 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture, 120 West 41st St. New 
York, N.Y. (*) (**) 

Pathe Films, 35 West 45th St., New York, N.Y. (**) 
(***) 

National Motion Picture Co., Indianapolis, Ind. (***) 
Carlyle Ellis, 130 West 46th St., New York, N.Y. ¢(***) 
Eastman Teaching Films, 343 State St., Rochester, 
MY... Ce) 

DeVry School Films, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. (**) (**) 

Carter Cinema Corp., 551 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. (#*) (***) 

Bray Screen Products, 130 West 46th St., New York, 
N.Y. (***) 

Atlas Educational Film Co., 5 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (*) (**) (**) 

Sheffield Farms Co., 524-28 West 57th St., New York, 
De. 

National Carbon Co., Cleveland, O. (*) 


(Continued on page 54) 











Modernize Your Physical 
Examination Methods 


By Using 


The Silhouetteograph 


Here is the way to add Visual Education 
to your Physical Education. 


The real test of any physical education is 
“how it persists and influences in later 
years.” 


Interest your ‘students’ 
graphic method. 
Permanent. 


by using this 
It is Accurate, Scientific, 


The Silhouetteograph Method is also used 
is recording Scoliosis and at no extra cost. 


Price, $140.00, F.O.B., Boston 


Four silhouettes on one piece of 5x7 paper showing 
every contour of the body in a white figure against a 
solid black background. 


Straighter the Spine Stronger the Structure 


1 f 


Normal Back 
View of Best 





Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 


Boys Idea Correct 


Write for booklet. 


38 Bromfield Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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« —How We Do lt” » 











A Time-Saver 

THERE is such a wealth of material, in book form as well 

as magazine articles, that heretofore I have wasted consider- 
able time in trying to locate the particular article I wanted, 
at the time I wanted it. I take the JourNAL oF HEALTH AND 
Puysica, Epucation; the Research Quarterly; the Sports- 
woman; the Sargent Quarterly; the A.C.A.C.W. Newslet- 
ter; N.A.A.F. material, etc. So until I hit upon the idea 
of cataloging articles and books, usually by the time I had 
found the material I wanted, the need for it had passed. Now, 
as soon aS a magazine arrives I record, on a 3 by 5 card 
(white), the name and date of the publication, the article, 
author, and a notation as to the value of the article for my 
own particular work. Then the card is filed. All books are 


recorded on tan colored cards; reviews noted, etc. Books 
owned are checked, and books to be purchased “double 


checked.” 


Following are the subjects under which cards are filed: 


Aims and Objectives of Phys. 
Ed. 

Administration 

Archery 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Competition 

Corrective Work 

Costumes 

Dancing 

Equipment: athletic, clothing, 
etc. 

Formal Work versus Natural 
Games 

Golf 

Health Education, Hygiene, 
Physiology 

Hockey 

Intramurals 

Miscellaneous 

Music 

Pageantry 

Parties and Entertainments 


Phys. Ed. and General Ed. 
(character, etc) 

Phys. Ed. for Cripples, Men- 
tal Cases, etc. 

Physical Education Programs 

Planning Athletic Field, Gym, 
etc. 

Play Days 

Posture 

Recreation 

Scouting 

Sex Education 

Soccer, Speed Ball, Field 
Ball 

Sportsmanship 

Stunts 

Swimming 

Teacher Training in Phys. 
Ed. 

Tennis 

Tests and Measurements 

Track and Field Events 

Volley Ball 


Periodicity Winter Sports 
—By Mary C. Rooney, B.S., M.A., Director of Physical 
Education, Mount Mary College. 
« + . 


The Game of “Disco” 
THIS game was mentioned in an intramural program sub- 
mitted by Mr. H. W. Jefferson, of the Nathaniel Hawthorne 
High School of Yonkers, New York. On request, the rules 
have been submitted by Mr. W. C. Campbell, the originator of 
the game. 

DISCO is a new indoor or outdoor game, affording exercise 
and keen enjoyment. It is played on the ordinary floor, a con- 
crete surface, or specially prepared court. A little powdered 
wax or some similar substance to make the playing surface uni- 
formly smooth adds greatly to the satisfactory playing of the 
game. 

The object of the game is to slide the discs along the court 
so that they may stop upright on or near the goal-line in the 
scoring area. | 





RULE 1. 
THE COURT 
Q @Q 
Scoring S Area COURT Scoring S Area 
ay ae 
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The court shown in the diagram consists of two scoring 
and the playing surfaces between them bounded by the side-ing 
extended. The scoring areas are 5 feet long and 24 feet wi 
with a goal-line 2 inches wide, set 3 feet from the back line. 
They may be laid out with chalk, paint, or stripes of 
paper. The two goal-lines are 25 feet apart. The dimensions 
of the court may be varied to suit the playing conditions, 


RULE 2. 
POSITION OF PLAYERS 

Sec. 1. Two or more persons may play the game, each side 
using four DISCO discs. All of the eight discs are first played 
by the two opponents at one end of the court, and then all are 
played by the two opponents at the other end of the court, 

Sec. 2. If four persons are playing, partners face each other 
from opposite ends of the court. 

Sec. 3. When making a shot the player stands behind his 
goal-line and between the side-lines of the court. 

Sec. 4. The penalty for “footfault” shall be the loss of the: 
next shot, unless the offense occurs on the last shot of ap 
inning (the play of all the eight discs), in which case the score 
shall be the count before the shot was made. This penalty may 
be declined by the offended side. 

Sec. 5. The first player slides two discs and then his op. 
ponent slides two, continuing in this order until the eight discs 
are played. 

Sec. 6. Players take turns leading in the play after the count 
is scored. 

RULE 3. 
PLAYING REGULATIONS 

Sec. 1. Discs that do not remain upright and those which do 
not stop on the court must .be removed from the field of play 
before the next shot is made. 

Sec. 2. Discs touching the boundary lines of the court, as 
well as those within these lines, are in play. 

Sec. 3. It is a player’s privilege to knock any disc off the 
scoring area, and also to knock any disc onto the scoring area, 

Sec. 4. If a disc resting on the court between the scoring 
areas is knocked off the court by an opponent, the owner of the 
disc may, at his discretion, replace it anywhere between the 
scoring areas, before the next disc is played. 


RULE 4. 
SCORING 

Sec. 1. When the eight discs have been played the count is 
taken, one side only scoring. 

Sec. 2. Discs touching the boundary lines of the scoring area 
and those within these lines are the only ones to be considered 
in the count. 

Sec. 3. Discs touching the goal-line count 3 points (a 
“goal”), but if two opposing discs are so located they cancel 
each other, and do not count in the scoring. 

Sec. 4. Each disc nearer the goal-line than any of the 
opposing discs counts 1 point (a “nearer”), as in quoits. 
Measure the distance of a disc more than half outside a side- 
line, along this line to the goal-line. 

Sec. 5. The side first scoring 21 points wins the game. 

—By W. C. Campbell, Yonkers, New York. 
; * * * 
Dancing for Boys in the Elementary, Junior, and Senior 
High Schools 
DANCING has often been thought to be too effeminate and 
therefore only suitable for girls. During the past year we 
have been trying to disprove the above statement by teaching 
rhythms, folk dancing, and tap dancing to both boys and girls. 
We have been able to do this only through the splendid co- 
operation of the classroom teachers. 

Physical education this year in the Darien Public Schools is 
being taught as any other subject by the teacher one hundred 
and twenty minutes per week. The boys meet once per week fora 
forty-minute period with a man instructor of physical education, 
while the girls have sewing. Dances are assigned the class- 
room teacher who, with the help of the supervisor of physical 
education, teaches the dance to the class. A playroom with a 
victrola and suitable records are available. The classroom teach- 
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+ takes her class to the playroom during inclement weather 
sas teaches. the dance assigned to both the boys and the girls. 
At first there might be a little opposition on the part of one 
two boys in each class. As time goes on the attitude on the 
rt of these boys will change. A conference with the ones 
who are apt to cause trouble soon clears matters. No boy holds 
up a barrier against dancing when he is told that dancing will 
help him to be quick and shifty on his feet, thus helping him 
with different sports. 

When boys and girls of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades ask 
to remain after school to dance the Virginia Reel and English 
dances there must be an interest there that should be developed. 


What about the classroom teacher who cannot teach dancing? 
This problem has been met by the supervisor teaching the new 
dance the first time while the classroom teacher observes. See- 
ing the interest of the class, the teacher responds and quickly 
becomes enthusiastic about the activity. 


By integrating the dances with geography, history, etc., the 
dance becomes more real and better understood. It also adds 
to its educational value and hence it becomes more acceptable 
to the school in general. 

When men or women supervisors present dance material in 
an educational, matter-of-fact manner, dancing will prove itself 
to be worthwhile. Fear of failure and misgivings have been in 
the main the two causes holding back dancing in the physical 
education program—By Raymond F. Donnell, Supervisor 
Physical & Health Education, Public Schools, Darien, Conn. 

* “ * 


or 


A Successful Dance Symposium 


HE first dance symposium that has ever taken place in inter- 

collegiate activities was held recently in the Barnard College 
Gymnasium. The dance groups represented Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith, New York University, Barnard and the schools of Don 
Oscar Becque and Mary Wigman. 


“The dictionary definition of a Symposium,” said Miss Way- 
man in the introductory talk, “is ‘a philosophical and friendly 
discussion from various points of view’.” The purpose of the 
symposium was to discuss dancing in the college field—a demon- 
stration followed by discussion rather than an exhibition. Miss 
Crowley introduced the speakers who explained the funda- 
mentals of technique and the methods of training adopted by 
the various groups. 


The Barnard group opened the series of demonstrations. Miss 
Strong stressed the necessity for the actual feeling of movement. 
“Every individual, through the medium of the dance develops 
herself in a creative way. The study of dancing is a laboratory 
course in which the student becomes familiar with her body. 
The dance with its basic elements of design, floor pattern, line, 
balance, and music approaches the four elements of the fine 
arts—form, line, design, and color.” ‘The exercises of the group 
illustrated these points with the emphasis on the flow of move- 
ment through the body. “A Russian Folk Dance,” composed by 
members of the class, brought out the creative ability and the 
devices for carrying over technique into dance forms. 


“Our procedure in technique is based on the natural movement 
of the spinal column, and the opened and closed position of the 
arch,” Miss Risely explained in presenting the Vassar group. 
“We work for freedom in the upper spine, starting from the 
parts and letting the movement flow from the fundamental 
muscles to the accessory ones.” The group demonstrated with a 


.few movements for the development of the spinal action. “Out 


of these fundamental movements,” Miss Risely continued, “come 
our rhythmic activities such as the run, the leap, and the hop.” 
The devices used by the dancers in their original dance forma- 
tions were lead-following, copying another’s movement, and line 
matching. 


Smith College opened its program with the “Smith Kaleido- 
scope,” based on observations of students in a lecture class. 
Miss Greenberg used this piece as an illustration of “simple 
design and pattern with simple technique to suit the situation.” 
“Wind” composed and executed by one of the group was an 
example of their study of the elements. 
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CAPEZIO SLIPPERS 
for PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


CAPEZIO dancing, gymnasium, tumbling, Rhythmics 
and body-building slippers are ideal for this exacting 
field. CAPEZIO has built into each model flexibility, 
durability and comfort. Exclusive lasts, patented fea- 
tures, exceptional value! Models for all types of work. 


Samples sent on request. We will be pleased to submit 
estimates, ideas, or color suggestions to fit your require- 
ments. 





Special discounts to educators 
or school organizations. Send 
for details. 





SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOG 





AESTHETE SANDAL 


For dancing and_ general 
gymnasium use. Pliable 
leathers with heavy elkskin 
sole. Ingeniously concealed 
elastic insures snug _ instep 
fit. Suede in popular shades, 
$1.35; with sure-grip crepe 
rubber sole, 25c extra. 























BALLET PUMP 

Created expressly to meet 
the demand for a moderately 
priced all-purpose dance or 
pew agg slipper. Made 
of softest glove leather, ex- 
tremely pliable, fits ever 
contour of the foot. Soft 
black glove kid with Elk- 


STUDENT TAP SL! ’PER 


A tremendous favorite made 
exclusively for TAP danc- 
ing. Turn construction; 
splendid value. Black Kid 
$2.50. Patent Leather $3.00. 

. : Supreme taps 25c_ extra. 
skin vole "$150. Sot white Patented Wing) Tepe 73e 
$1.65. extra. 


CAPEZIO is also featuring an unusually smart line of 
Dance Togs, suitable for class or floor work. Moderately 
priced. Send for Illustrated folder. 
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A basic and inspiriting course in the 
Wigman method of the modern 
dance in the form of 50 practical class 
lessons at the only authorized Wigman 
school in America today. 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


From July 5th to August 2nd 


Wigman dance training is being increasingly acknowl- 
edged in this country as an important and vital factor 
in modern physical education. This intensive and 
comprehensive course is designed as an introduction 
for teachers and dancers seeking to understand and to 
apply its principles. 
















































































FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE $100 











A deposit of 10% of the fee will reserve a place in 
the course which is necessarily limited in capacity. 
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Miss McEwan of Wellesley College felt that the aim of col. 
lege dancing should be “to give the student enough of a start 
to become interested in developing herself, and in the Possibil. 
ties of movement and its uses to her.” Their fundamental 
technique was based on the rotary movement. Transitions be- 
tween movements were also a very important factor in their 
method of training. The group worked with combinations and 
variations of three types of movements—the guided, the relaxed, 
and the tense movements. They ended their program with an 
improvised group composition to the musical accompaniment of 
the “Waltz Triste,” illustrating the individual response to the 
same stimulus. 

Miss Hill, who represented the New York University group 
also emphasized the creative element and individual response, 
In keeping with the general approach of the times they haye 
adopted a somewhat scientific terminology. As Miss Hill ex. 
pressed it “Movement with authority is the basis of the dance” 
These tools of movement are applied to compositional form and 
meaning. In outline these movements consisted of the logo. 
motive, the axial, and the combination of the two. Along with 
the tools of movement go the tools of design. The group ex. 
hibited work in combining the units of design with the units 
of rhythm. 

Don Oscar Becque had definite ideas to offer on the new 
movement in the dance: “We should approach the dance as an 
independent art. It does not grow out of music or any other 
art.” He continued with the attempt to analyze space and divide 
it into its various elements which the old dance did not consider, 
We are evolving a new type of sound synchronization in which 
the piano is used to follow form, pattern, and ideas. 

The Wigman School of Dancing under the leadership of Miss 
Hanya Holm, the American representative, ended the atfter- 
noon’s program in its characteristic style. Miss Holm states 
that “the dance is not only an art, but also a deeply educa- 
tional medium. More and more a feeling is growing that art 
should not be an impulse toward self-expression separate from 
life. It is something present in all that should be encouraged 
and developed.” The theory that elements of movement are time, 
space, and energy was illustrated in the class work, by the 
development of the “active walk” into the leap, skip, and stamp. 

John Martin of the New York Times, in an interview after 
the Symposium said, “It was a marvelous and stimulating event, 
something that has never been tried before in the history of the 
colleges.” He went on to say that it was significant of the fact 
that the physical education departments in the colleges of today 
are doing more than developing muscle and athletic skill.—By 
Agnes Wayman, Barnard College. 


* * * 


An Intramural Scoring Plan 


THE Athletic Association of the Nathaniel Hawthorne Junior 
High School, Yonkers, New York, has found that the follow- 


ing scoring plan is very helpful in arousing interest in its pro- 
gram: 


Maximum Points per Minimum 
points game, hour _ points 
Event per year mile per year 
Baseball (Ind.) ......... 100 10 40 
TL Sa eee 100 10 40 
| 100 10 40 
‘Touch football .......... 100 10 40 
TR MNNINNE «55, cai a. oidiese isis 100 2 20 
ST ee eee 100 Z 20 
MAI, <8 6s ci naerviecealoles 100 2 20 
Ey an are an ra 100 2 20 
PPORtAHION. 3. o.5a bees oe 100 20 80 
LS eee 100 10 40 
WOMONUEE bcc ssecccwsse 100 10 40 
Swimming .........805: 100 50 50 
for 50 yds. 

Sports Manager ........ 150 

Homeroom Manager .... 100 

Cantam of team ........ 50 

RNA cs ofan. ois: oid axele sie 50 
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A team member shall be entitled to points-per-game in the fol- 
lowing sports providing he plays one-half the game: baseball, 
basketball, volleyball, speedball, touch football, and hockey. 
Any pupil reporting in uniform at the gym when his team is 
scheduled to play will receive one-half of the game-points even 
though not given a chance to participate. The pupil must 
remain until the end of the game and then report to the scorer 


of the game. ; a 
An emblem is granted when a pupil earns a total of 700 


points. : ‘ 

Swimming points will be granted upon receipt of a written 
statement of facts by a person qualified to know. For every 
additional consecutive 50 yards over the first 50 the pupil 
will receive 15 more points; 100 points can be earned by swim- 
ming 250 consecutive yards. 

An unexcused absence from gym class will cost 5 points. 
Lack of sneaks costs 2 points, lack of any apparel costs 2 points 
for each piece. 

Coefficients for Athletic Classification 


Coefficient Age Height W eight 
3 8-8/11 45-47 43-45 
4 9-9/11 48-50 55-64 
oe 10-10/11 51-53 65-74 
6 11-11/6 54-56 75-84 
7 11/7-11/i1 57-59 85-94 
8 12-12/11 60-62 95-104 
9 13-13/11 63-65 105-119 
10 14-14/11 66-68 120-129 
11 15-15/7 69-70 130-139 
12 15/8-16/3 71-72 140-149 
13 16/4-17 73-74 150-159 

A = 29——— 

B = 24=28 

C———23 


Basketball is scored at the rate of 10 points per game. The 
seventh grade play two five-minute halves, the eighth grade 
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play six-minute halves, the ninth grade play four-minute quar- 
ters. 

Baseball games must be five inning games in order to score 
ten points. 

Speedball and touch football games are played in eight- 
minute halves. 

Handball and quoits score two points for each eleven-point 
game played. Disco is the same. 

The Pentathlon consists of: running high jump, running broad 
jump, standing broad jump, 50-yard dash, shot put (8-Ib. shot 
for the A and B groups; 5-lb. shot for the C group). Each 
event completed scores 20 points for the contestant. 

Giantball and volleyball games are played to eleven points. 

There are three Sports Managers. One of them is responsible 
for keeping check on homeroom record cards, individual record 
cards, and pentathlon charts for the seventh grade. Another 
manager covers the eighth grade and the third covers the 
ninth grade. 

Homeroom managers are elected by their homeroom to keep 
the above-mentioned records for their rooms. 

Any pupil having not more than four unexcused absences 
from the gym floor during the year receives 100 points towards 
his letter—By H. W. Jefferson, Nathaniel Hawthorne Junior 
High School, Yonkers. New York. 
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National Professional Physical Education Fraternity for 
Women 


EASTERN PROVINCE CONVENTION, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., APRIL 23 and 24 


following the 


National Physical Education Convention to be held 
April 19-23 
Headquarters: Benjamin Franklin Hotel 























Look at this new Haskell 


CLIMB-A-ROUND 


shown in use on a city school playground. See the 
eager enthusiasm of the young athletes as they climb 
and swing on the bers and slide down the central 
sliding poles. Note the circular shape of Climb-A- 
Round, permitting mass use by large groups in organ- 
ized exercise and drill. One Climb-A-Round provides 
the school or playground at low cost with equipment 
for play and a complete gymnastic course. * 
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° Sas details on tain seal outdoor Climb-A-Round idiabaiis 
write to W. E. Haskell Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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Eastern District = 
« Association News 




















Compiled by Louis A. Alexander, 
University of Rochester. 


Following is the revised committee which has been appointed 
by Miss Marjorie Bouvé, President of the Eastern District 
Society, to be responsible for the page in the JoURNAL OF 
HEALTH AND Puysicat Epucation devoted to the Eastern Dis- 
trict News: 

Roland H. Cobb, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Carl L. Schrader, State Supervisor of Physical Education, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Dr. C. J. Prohaska, State Director of Physical Education and 
Health, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Miss Neva Langworthy, Rhode Island College of Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

W. W. H. Mustaine, State Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Albany, New York. 

W. G. Moorhead, State Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. A. G. Ireland, State Director of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Miss Hope Godwin, Maryland Physical Education Association, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

C. P. Hendricks, State Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Dover, Delaware. 

Clarence P. Parker, Director of Physical Education, Stevens 
High School, Claremont, New Hampshire. 

Milton Hard, Director of Physical Education, Burlington High 
School, Burlington, Vermont. 

Louis A. Alexander, Chairman, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, The University of Rochester, Rochester, New 
York. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Carl L. Schrader 

The last meeting of the Massachusetts Society of the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association, at which Dr. Jay B. Nash 
of New York University spoke, was very well attended. Dr. 
Nash spoke on “Organic Development,” and presented his mate- 
rial in a very helpful way. 

The officers of the Massachusetts Society are: President, 
Miss Eleanor Quinlan; Vice-President, Miss Marjorie Bouvé; 
Secretary, Fritz Nissen; Treasurer, Thomas Hines. 

An interesting piece of municipal work is being carried on in 
Lynn under the direction of Mr. Schmoyer and his physical edu- 
cation staff. ‘The need for organized adult recreation was keen- 
ly felt, and the Mayor of Lynn, recognizing this need, allowed 
the sum of $3500 for the carrying on of this work. All of the 
school physical education facilities are being used for this pur- 
pose. There are four centers, open three evenings a week. The 
teachers’ salaries, as well as the janitors’ are paid out of the 
municipal budget. The charges for heat and light are paid 
directly to the school fund. 

More than 300 adults have paid the registration fee of one 
dollar for seventy-nine sessions. If a member attends eighty 
per cent of the sessions his dollar is refunded. There has been 
a steady growth of interest and enthusiasm for the activities, 
which include rhythmics (tap, folk, and aesthetic dancing), 
apparatus gymnastics, class calisthenics, low organization types 
of games, and games which demand more finesse, such as bas- 
ketball, handball, and badminton. Those in charge of this work 
in Lynn are not interested in the selection of a particular group 
to demonstrate its activities before spectators; there is no idea 
of inter-evening-school competition. However, there is some 
intramural competition carried on. 

Forty-eight schools in Massachusetts are participating in a 
national study of safety in school physical education. The value 
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of the findings will depend largely upon the Co-operation 


schools will render. The recommendations, following the com. 


pletion of the study, should be of great significance, both ; 
safer environment and equipment, and in safer Procedure Pupt 


instruction. 

The Commissioner of Education has appointed the follow; 
committee to prepare new courses of study in physical edy 
for grades one to six and for the junior and senior high schools: 


Cation | The | 


Ruth Evans, Springfield, Chairman; Bessie L. Barnes, Brook. their 
line; Lois Decker, Bridgewater Normal School; Arthur L targe 
Jones, Framingham; Richard Schmoyer, Lynn; Margare mean 


Rowe, Needham; Josephine Bolger, Fitchburg Normal School: 
Grace Kuntz, Newton; Aaron Yeaton, Milton; Marion Roberts 
Brockton; and William Whiting, Quincy. 

The following are figures pertaining to the Child Health 
celebrations held in Massachusetts this year. The material te. 
ferred to is that which was prepared for the purpose by the 
Departments of Public Health and Education. The per coq 
figures represent the proportion of the total number of elemes. 
tary school children in 118 towns, from the first grade through 
the eighth: 270 towns and 51 parochial schools ordered mat. 
rial; 118 towns reported celebrations; 15,980 children receiv 
“Physically Fit” tags—of those who might have had these tags, 
22% received them; 48,210 children received “Improvemen? 
tags, (68%) ; 25,117 children received “Teeth” tags, (35%), 


MARYLAND 

Hope Godwin 

The Baltimore Private School Association has recently te 
organized, and is working out a highly interesting and practicy 
program in its physical education division. Private schools hay 
never before been allied in any way, and consequently unified 
procedure has been rare. It is hoped that with the formation 
of this association, it will be possible to bring all of thes 
schools together in discussions which will be of mutual advan. 
tage. 
There have been two meetings of the physical education ip. 
structors this winter, and a third is to follow during the firs 
part of March, when the following questions will probably com 
up for discussion, among others: track for girls; swimming 
pools from the health standpoint; intramural activities; postural 
training; and private school leagues. 
Baltimore sportswomen are now beginning to feel their re 
sponsibility to help maintain the reputation which local men 
have brought to Baltimore in the matter of lacrosse, A 
national association has recently been organized which is pro 
moting lacrosse for women in the larger cities of the country, 
Baltimore women have organized and elected officers in th 
local association and are proceeding with lacrosse practices o 
Sunday afternoons. 
Three or four of the private schools in the city of Baltimore 
have already included lacrosse in their programs; and thre 
schools are planning to inaugurate the sport this year. 
The Kenwood High School in Baltimore County has an inter 
esting athletic program for the 250 girls in the school. Th 
physical education instructor, a Playground Athletic Leagu 
Leader, is only at the school two days a week so there isa 
definite need for an organized program. Every girl participate 
in’'an intramural program. ‘The type of the tournament depent 
on the season of the year. In the fall, fieldball is the majo 
sport; in the winter, basketball; and in the spring the events 
used in the intra-county meet—such as volleyball, touchdowm 
pass ball, run and catch relay, obstacle relay—are the basis for 
competition. The varsity squad serves as officials for thet 
tournaments and although the school has the usual transporte 
tion problem of people leaving immediately after school, th 
games are played at noon-time and every girl plays at leat 
two or three times a week in addition to her usual gymunasitim 
period. This intra-class tournament is followed by an inter 
class tournament in each sport. The varsity team is an ott 
growth of these tournaments. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dr. A. G. Ireland 





Newark posture work is designated as individual gymnastic 
There are fourteen elementary schools each having the servicé 
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full-time teacher for posture work. All high schools have 
ah | instructors, special classes, and corrective facilities. 
Pupils suspected of needing corrective work are given examina- 
tions with the clothing removed. : : 

Archery is an important phase of physical education for the 
Industrial Arts students at the Newark State Normal School. 
The special feature of note is the fact that the students make 
their own bows. They are also starting the construction of 
targets, and later they will attempt to make arrows. This 
means a boom in archery when these students become teachers 
of Industrial Arts in the schools. ; 

The girls at the Kearney high school receive one full period 
of posture training each week. An unusual feature of the pos- 
ture program in the elementary schools is the home visiting 
done by the instructor for the purpose of winning parental co- 
operation. The pupils have exercises to do at home. — 

“Play Days” is the title of the most recent publication of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

The Hillside high school gives over one full day each week to 

an intramural athletic program for the entire student body. 
One half day is devoted to the boys’ activities and the other 
half to girls’ events. The important feature is the emphasis 
given to pupil initiative and self-government. The groups or- 
ganize themselves although general supervision is given by the 
instructor. A pupil is not compelled to join a team for he may 
engage in some individual work of his choice. The only fixed 
rules are that the gymnasium suits must be worn and a bath 
is required of all pupils at the end of the period. Pupils are 
also permitted to take equipment home. To do so, the pupil 
must be reliable and he must satisfy the instructor that there 
is a group in the neighborhood ready to play. Nothing has 
been lost although this plan has been in operation for several 
ears. 
: Supervisory and teaching positions have been abolished in at 
least two municipalities. This should react as a challenge to 
the profession. Is it not time to inventory our assets and liabili- 
ties? Is not every physical education teacher challenged by the 
current economic conditions to seek security in a type of pro- 
gram that sells itself to the community on its own merit? 


NEW YORK 
W. W. H. Mustaine 


The following action taken by the State Board of Regents in 
November, 1928, is again being brought to the attention of 
physical educators and school superintendents in New York, 
through the Physical Education bulletin issued by the State 
Education Department : 

“In order to place the requirements for the teaching of special 
subjects in secondary schools on the same plane as the require- 
ments for the teaching of other academic subjects, it was, upon 
recommendation of the committee, 

“Voted, That on and after September 1, 1933, teachers of 
special subjects, home economics, physical education, music, 
drawing, or other special fields, be required to present creden- 
tials showing the completion of four years’ approved training 
leading to the bachelor’s degree or its equivalent, including the 
usual eighteen hours in professional courses.” 

Certificates now held and those which will be granted prior 
to the operation of the new rule, will be maintained in force 
according to the regulations under which they were issued. As 
the schools begin sending out more highly trained teachers, 
however, there will doubtless be less demand for those less well 
prepared. Many of our physical educators already satisfy the 
new requirement; many others are planning to complete the 
additional training needed for the bachelor’s degree. Other 
things being equal, the workman with the best tools can do the 
best job. 

Over 6,000 public school children in Syracuse are engaging 
voluntarily and enthusiastically in a rich variety of after-school 
activities, according to a brief report issued by Paul Krimmel, 
director of physical education. The program is systematically 
organized and under the general direction of the physical educa- 
tion supervisors. In many instances the boys and girls direct 
their own activities. Besides games and dancing, the program 
includes apparatus clubs, tumbling clubs, hiking, fencing, leaders’ 
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An Eastern Coaching School! 
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By Harry By Nat 
Stuhldreher Holman 
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pov year course leading to the Bacca- 
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tion of athletic activities. Coeducational. 
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class, archery, teachers’ class, first aid, life-saving and horse- 
back riding. It is thought that the economic situation will not 
seriously interfere with these activities and that the extra- 
curricular program will be expanded rather than curtailed. 

Harry T. Watson, supervisor of physical education in James- 
town public schools, has an interesting recreational program in 
the Social and Civic Centers Division of his department. The 
basketball activities serve approximately 350 boys, who are 
organized into 32 teams of ten or more boys each. These items 
are divided into several color leagues. Each league has a 
regular schedule of games to be completed by March 4. The 
members of the teams have the written permission of parents, 
school principal, and physician, and are allowed to play or 
practice but twice a week and may not play with any other 
team during this period. Each team has an adult supervisor 
satisfactory to the board of education, which provides free use 
of gymnasiums for these activities. Boys who have a high 
physical fitness index, according to the State tests, are allowed 
credit for participation. The games are refereed by competent 
officials, selected from lists approved by the head of the depart- 
ment. Besides basketball, the indoor program of organized in- 
tramural activities for boys includes bowling, boxing, bag 
punching, basketball foul shooting, and rifle practice. 

At a meeting of the Western District of the State Hygiene 
and Physical Education Association held in Buffalo, several 
copies of the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PHysIcAL EDUCATION, 
official publication of the A. P. E. A., were displayed on a table, 
with a clerk in charge. Without special solicitation other than 
the single word, “Join,” posted on the wall, forty members of 
the Western District filled in blanks and paid $98.00 cash for 
active and professional membership in the national association. 
At this meeting, also thirty orders, totaling $100.00, were taken 
for books by a publishing company whose publications were on 
display. 








IT MAY INTEREST YOU TO KNOW .. . 


HAT an old fashioned treasure chest containing Five 

Hundred Dollars will be displayed at the Philadelphia 
Convention of the A.P.E.A. in April. The chest will be 
locked by a new invention of Dudley, said to baffle all 
attempts at solution by the uninitiated. The Dudley Lock 
Corporation offer the money to any person clever enough to 
open the lock without knowing the combination. 

















AT LAST! 


A TEN POUND TANK-WEIGHT 
for 


Red Cross Life 
Saving Test 


~~ 


Sanitary, durable, water 
proof, no more broken tile, 
no more scratches, no more 
bruises, gayly colored and 
easy to see. 


Metal core, vulcanized crepe 
rubber, well padded. 





$10—F.O.B.—La Crosse, Wis. 


Send W. J. Wittich, Teachers College 
Order to J La Crosse, Wis. . 
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| It May Interest You 
to Know--- | 








THE recently elected officers of the Oklahoma State 

are as follows: President—Herschell Emery, Directo 
Physical Education, Oklahoma City; Vice-President Mig 
Margery Hawley, Department of Physical Education Okk. 
homa College for Women, Chickasha; Secretary-Treasur 
Miss Opal Wilson, Instructor in Physical Education Conk 
Hill Junior High School, Oklahoma City. Be 

* * x 


jz WILL be of interest to physical education teachers to knoy 

that among “The Sixty Educational Books of 1931” com iled 
by the American Library Association and the Journal of ae 
tional Education Association, two of the selections are Pa 
the Health and Physical Education field. These are “Health 
Through Projects” by G. D. Brock (A. S. Barnes & Com 
publishers) and “Administration of Physical Education” OT 
B. Nash (A. S. Barnes). Over seven hundred books were = 
amined in making this selective list of books for 1931. 

* -* * 

THE Massachusetts Institute of Technology has available a 

$500 scholarship in Health Education for the school year of 
1932-33. The American Physical Education Association has 
been asked to help in the selection of a suitable candidate for 
this scholarship. Candidates, may obtain application blanks by 
requesting them from the American Physical Education Associ- 
ation, Box 362, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The final decision of 
the recipient of this scholarship will be made by the Massachy. 
setts Institute of Technology. 

* * x 








Schools Having Ten or More Student Members in th 
A. P. E. A. 


Arnold College 
New Haven, Conn... 15 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn... 15 

University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington. 15 


State Teachers College 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 198 


State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pa. ..119 


University of Notre 


Dame, Indiana ...... 67 s Teach 
tat 
Normal Catege of te Sie Tears Cals 


Texas State College for 
Women, Denton .... 14 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio .... 13 


Kansas State Agricul- 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 46 
Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pa. ... 46 
State Teachers College 

West Chester, Pa.... 33 tural College 
University of Kansas Manhattan, Kansas .. 12 

Lawrence, Kansas... 27 Battle Creek College 
¥. M. C. A. College Battle Creek, Mich... 12 

Springfield, Mass. ... 23 University of Nebraska 
Ithaca College Lincoln, Nebraska .. 12 

Ithaca, New York... 22 Oregon ‘State Agricul- 
State Teachers College tural College 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 21 Corvallis, Oregon ... ll 
State Teachers College Margaret Eaton School 

Trenton, New Jersey 19 Toronto, Canada ... ll 
University of Pitts- Chicago Normal College 

DUPER. WA. oi 6450s 19 Chicago, Illinois .... 10 
New York University Wellesley College 

New York, New York 17 Wellesley, Mass. ... 10 
Russell Sage College Savage School 

Troy, New York ... 16 New York, New York 10 
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HE officers of the Pennsylvania Physical Education Associa- 
“ni are as follows: President—A. L. Rummer, School Ad- 
- istration Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer 
Wy. G. Moorhead, Director of Bureau of Health and Physical 
Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 
* * + 


HIS year the National Tuberculosis Association is calling 
tani attention in its health education to the fact that 
tuberculosis is spread by contact with one who has the disease. 
Through its many affiliated associations throughout the country 
the national association is emphasizing the point that the public 
should rely upon the physician, not only for the treatment of 
the individual case, but also for guidance in preventing the 
spread of tuberculosis to other members of the family. 

The possible effect of the depression on the tuberculosis 
death rate, coupled with the fact that tuberculosis still kills 
more persons between the ages of 15 and 45 than any other 
disease, prompts the affiliated tuberculosis associations of the 
United States to make case-finding the theme of the fifth 
annual Early Diagnosis Campaign, which will be conducted 
from April 1-30, 1932. By stimulating the existing case-finding 
agencies to closer co-operation, they hope to reduce still further 
the death rate from tuberculosis by discovering existing cases 
which at present are unknown, and inducing persons who have 
been in close contact with such cases to have an examination 
to assure themselves that they have not contracted it. 

“Find the Other Case” will be the slogan for this nation- 
wide educational effort, and will involve the closer co-operation 
of health officers, physicians, public health nurses, social work- 
ers, the tuberculosis associations, and community leaders. 


* * * 


THE slogan for May Day—National Child Health Day— 
for 1932 is “Support Your Community Child Health Pro- 
gram: It Protects Your Home.” 

Among the fundamentals upon which National Child Health 
Day focuses our attention are three elementary necessities—the 
nutrition of our children, the importance of an adequate clean 
and safe supply of milk, and the protection of motherhood. 

Effort is being made to develop a definite community pro- 
cedure to insure that every day in 1932 brings to every child 
at least the three bare essentials of milk, bread, and some fruit 
or vegetable. Growth and development are stunted unless these 
essentials are provided. Effort is also being directed towards 
safeguarding these essential foods from contamination, par- 
ticularly in rural districts where adequate pasteurization of the 
milk supply is not required. 

May Day also emphasizes sunshine and relaxation. Every 
citizen interested in the health of children should support com- 
munity measures for recreation. 

Another objective of the May Day platform is to foster 
measures providing for the prenatal, natal and postnatal care 
of every prospective mother, measures particularly needed in 
a year when many mothers are enduring privations. 

Further details for May Day may be obtained from the 
offices of the American Child Health Association, 450 Seventh 
Ave.. New York City. 


* * * 


THE Sportsmanship Brotherhood in a recent announcement 

has two interesting definitions of Sportsmanship. One, by 
Owen D. Young, a founder member of the organization, is as 
follows : { 

“Sportsmanship is not a formula. It is more than a code. 
It is hard to define but easy to recognize. Its outward and 
visible signs are respect for one’s self and one’s competitors, 
hard and clean competition, and a just sense of values. A true 
sportsman finds victory is important but less important than 
playing the game.” 

A high school student makes the following answer to the 
question, “What is Sportsmanship?” 

“Sportsmanship is not limited to the athletic field or to 
athletic participants. Sportsmanship can be shown in the class 
foom, in the auditorium, in the corridors, on the street, every- 
where and by everyone.” 
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The Approved 


DUDLEY 
m Rotopoint 


Locker Lock 


Up-to-date Athletic and 
Physical Departments every- 
where prefer DUDLEY 
Combination Locks and Pad- 
locks on basket systems and 
permanent lockers. No keys 
... No keyboard .. . Elim- 
inate tampering and pilfer- ‘ |! 
ing. Save time and expense. e 


See the new DUDLEY at the Columbus and Philadel- 
phia Conventions. It is a marvel of ingenuity, surpassing 
all former combination lock devices in security and 
efficiency. Over 200,000 possible 
changes of combination. 





Supervisors are invited to write 
for sample lock for free inspec- 
tion (state padlock or built-in). 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


Dept. A.94 
26 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
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No. 7460 
The chart illustrated is one of a series of 7 in our 
Chart Catalog, for special use in Physical Education. 
Size 27x35 inches, lithographed in natural colors, on 
muslin backed paper, with wood rollers top and bottom. 
Catalog will be sent on request 
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Anatomical Charts, Models, Skeletons, etc. 
117 East 24th Street New York 
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Attractive Styles 
Superior quality, fast color materials. 


Guaranteed materials and workmanship. 
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Write for catalog with new low prices. 


DON’T FAIL TO VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT 
THE COLUMBUS CONVENTION. 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 
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Wellesley College 





Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 
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Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 


A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and 
Physical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate, and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 


A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S: degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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Visual Aids 


(Continued from page 45) 
*20. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madis 
| York, N.Y. (*) on Ave, Ney 
21. Kolynos Toothpaste Co., New Haven, Conn, (*) 


“23. General Foods Corp., 250 Park Ave, von 
N.Y. (*) 4 

‘24. Abbotts Dairies, Philadelphia, Pa. (*) 

25. U.S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. (*) 








‘26. Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chi 
It, (#**) ™ 
‘27. Clay Ad Co., 117-119 East 24 


28. Visual Text Co., Los Angeles, Calif. (***) 

29. Philadelphia Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (***) 

30. Rothacher Film Corp., 7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
Ill. (*) (***) ! 

31. The following Universities have a large list of Films 
for Rental and Free Loan—State University of Towa, 
University of Alberta, University of Colorado, Upi 
versity of Kansas, University of Minnesota, University 
of Missouri, University of North Dakota, Oregon 
Agricultural College, University of South Dakota, Uni. 
versity of Texas, University of Utah, University oj 
Washington, University of Wisconsin, Yale Univer. 
sity, University of California. 

“32. Amateur Cinema League, 105 West 40th St., New York, 
N.Y. (*) 

33. Spencer Lens Co., 19 Doat St., Buffalo, N.Y. (#**) 


Visual Instruction Publications 


1. Visual Instruction in the Public Schools—Dorris, 

2. Visual Education—Freeman. 

3. Motion Pictures in the Class Room—Wood and Free. 
man. 

4. Visual Instruction in the Modern School—McClusky, 

5. Visual Aids in Education—Weber. 

6. The Visual Instruction Directory—(1931) Univ. of 
Kansas, Extension Division. 

7. The Educational Screen—(Magazine) 64 E. Lake St, 
Chicago, Ill. 

8. Visual Instruction News—University of Kansas. 

9. Filmo Topics—Bell and Howell. 

10. Cine Kodak News—Eastman Kodak Co. 

11. Movie Makers Magazine—105 West 40th St. New 
York, N. Y. 

12. The Hand Book for the Use of Visual Aids—Board 


of Education, Dept. of Visualization, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Society of College Directors 
(Continued from page 5) 
rendered considerable service to the cause of physical 
education. ‘These are listed below. A report of their 
activities is given each year at the annual meeting of 
the society. 
Committee on Administration, Curriculum, and 
Staff—Dr. George L. Meylan, Chairman. 
Committee on Objectives of Intercollegiate Ath 
letics—Dr. J. F. Williams, Chairman. 
Committee on Sanitation of Swimming Pools— 
Professor F. W. Luehring, Chairman. 
Committee on Personnel—Dr, H. A. Scott, Chait- 
man. 
Committee on Administration of Intercollegiate 
Athletics—Professor W. L. Hughes, Chairman. 
The Proceedings of the annual meetings of the Se 
ciety of Directors of Physical Education in Colleges att 
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ublished in March or April of each year and may be 
cane by non-members of the organization at a nom- 
‘nal cost by addressing the Secretary. 





Corrective Physical Education 
(Continued from page 25) 
HILE I cannot give records covering the en- 
Wire period this course has been in effect, the 
following charts for one semester will show graphically 


some of the results obtained. 
|. Case Studies 
These are types of cases occurring in class which show an 
improvement or cure. They have been compiled from family 
and school physicians’ reports and students’ statements. 





Types of Cases Number in Class Improvements Cures 
Thyroid 5 - 
Post-operative 4 2 
Heart 6 1 
Pre-tubercular 4 3 
Spinal Curvature 4 2 1 
Asthma 1 1 
Kidney 1 1 
General 9 5 1 
Totals 47 23 3 
Il. Secondary Conditions Corrected or Improved 
Ailment Improvement Cure 
Constipation 6 12 
Menstrual Pain 11 9 
Frequent Colds 5 15 
Totals 22 36 
Ill. Weight—Case Study 
EN iach Eis tee cad et ght bln a aera mace ky anc eee dalan eae 37 
NE Oh IID, boinc ksscs so 0cdesencenee 10 
Ween) ip 20 DOWNES. sick scociccsaccdanc os 16 
ESR Uae | 9 
Samed Over 15 POUNGS..... 006s ccrcssens cows 2 
BEARINUIA BAIN SHOWN... o:..66606 os cess sce 18% (2 girls) 
SL 120500. 6 ais 6 Siwin Aine ein HAG wie aes Malem eeeGers rg 
RN MAN 50a ice bias jbiesinnduaysse arabe ola Dae iO A wre on 4 
I ns ae ok aha cels dias maha 1 
BE PN IMOIMER «5535.56: 5ye:0 starsjave Svinereus esas 2 
Best 5 HOMNES.. 0.6.60. PO ti Bi set atcha 1 
SRS AREER hae Peal ie PCR BR ator 3 
(No particular effort was made to secure loss of weight.) 
NE esas Di nek e Beie Dit Gl aa amu e ka at 4 
Held normal weight........... Z 
SE SOUND oi vn eeawiedicede 1 to 10 pounds 
EG ic 5 sales ida dk alah ay l1to 5 pounds 
IV. Follow-up Study 
Enrollment in class during the semester.................. 49 
EE ea eC k Pls PER ian codigos side oe Sew ewe 2 
I i i a eal 47 


Transfers to regular work at end of or during this semester 
due to improvement shown, transfer made on doctor’s advice 


bee ni cdbb gt deanshakiun dns Rede ien ah ews 15 
Continuing in Special Class for Second Semester.......... 26 
rie aa on Abd aes ch acahu pe plains vile eke 41 


Of the remaining six 
Postponing Second Semester in hopes of taking regular 


ieee ON We SOUOWAE FORT. wn. occ ccc ccc censevcssscces 3 
I ee a as kaha kinked 3 

V. Totals 
SE IO EAGLE PONTO TE 49 
is os os said Cea ce ane eee kee 2 
EEE TEETER DITOR PT LY Oe Lee 143 
ooo cin nudpncaws ens kuodonannncehcnuuaies 143 
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ATHLETIC GOODS 
5k. ‘ 





The “Lucky Dog” Points 
the Way 


You'll find the “Lucky Dog” trade mark 
on D & M equipment for every type 
of athletics. Draper-Maynard products 
cover every competitive sport played 
in America. D & M designers have 
carefully studied the requirements for 
each piece of equipment, so that in all 
classifications of the “Lucky Dog” line, 
D & M quality is kept at the highest. 
The “Lucky Dog” is your assurance of 
a complete athletic goods line. It 
points the way to modern, official equip- 
ment in every branch of athletics. 


Send for the new D & M Catalog. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD 
COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 




















THE 1932 MILLS COLLEGE 
FIELD HOCKEY AND 
SPORTS CAMP 


Mills College, California 
SEVENTH SEASON 
June 25 to July 23, 1932 


Professional growth and a vacation in this Physical Education 
Summer School, Organized in a camp program. 


The Mills College Field Hockey and Sports Camp offers 
both graduate and undergraduate credit in field hockey; basket- 
ball; games for elementary and Junior High School; archery; 
swimming; life saving; horseback riding; tennis; golf; natural 
dancing; clog and character dancing; puppetry; camp leadership 
courses offering the Counselor’s Certificate of the National Camp 
Directors’ Association. (Courses may be taken either with or 
without academic credit.) 


‘ 

The special lecturer for the 1932 Sessions Mr. N. P. 
Neilson, Chief of the Division of Health and Physital Education, 
California State Department of Educafton,. o will offer a 
graduate seminar in physical education to consider the problems 
tmvolwed in the construction of tests to be used in measuring 
the performance of girls in athletic games. gis 

The camp group is limited to fifty in the belief that greater 
social values can be obtained with a small. number sharing to- 
gether this unique situation of summer school courses in a camp 
environment. Discussion groups, camp fires, recreation parties 
and group singing are included in the informal program of 
camp. 

Camp caters primarily to teachers of physical education who 
wish to keep their teaching technique up to date. Emphasis is 
given to the training of officials for Junior High School, Senior 
High School and College Play Days as well as training for the 
national ratings of officials in Field Hockey and Basketball. 


For information address: Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Mills 
College P. O., California or Miss Hazel J. Cubberley, 
University of California, Los Angeles, California. 
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University of 


Southern California 


Summer Session 1932 


Department of Physical Education Summer 
Faculty includes 


Eugene Matthias, Ph.D. 
Carl Diem, M.D. 

Alfred David Browne, M.D. 
Frederic A. Woll, Ph.D. 
Jessmin Howerth 

Michio Ito Ruth Price, B.S. 

T. A. D. Jones, B.S. Howard Jones, Ph.B. 
Charles Leroy Lowman, M.D. Justin M. Barry 

Lyba Sheffield Mackie Dean Cromwell 

Martin H. Trieb, A.B. Harry Wright Anderson 


Glenn Warner, LL.B. 

Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D. 
William Ralph LaPorte, A.M. 
Germaine G. Guiot, B.S. 
Eugene L. Roberts, A.B. 


A copy of the 1932 Summer Sessions Bulletin contain- 
ing descriptions of courses, schedule of hours, etc., will 
be mailed on request. Address, Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of Southern California, 3551 Uni- 
versity Ave., Los Angeles. 


First Term—June 17 to July 29 
6 units 


Second Term—July 29 to September 2 
6 units 


Olympic Games—July 30 to August 14 
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The Sargent School 
of Physical Education 
of 


Boston University 
School of Education 


51st Year 


Saaremaa and complete four-year 

course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education, resulting in the aca- 
demic degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Five months of instruction 
at Camp. Major course in Physical 
Therapy. For young women graduates 
of high school, with particular qualifi- 
cations. New dormitory. 


School Appointment Bureau for 
graduates. 


PROFESSOR ERNST HERMANN, Director 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Transferred to Regular work 
Improvements shown 
Cures shown a i 


I trust this little study may help some other teachers 
similarly situated to meet this real problem of physical 
individual differences in the field of physical education 


End-Results . 


(Continued from page 15) 

We physicians recognize the fact that there is ep. 
tirely too much heart, arterial, and kidney disease 
among the older generation; but looking far into the 
future, I believe the present rising generation will show 
a marked decrease in these serious ailments of Jater 
years because of modern health and physical education, 
The development of a strong musculature, perfeg 
equilibrium, co-ordination of movement, and a well 
balanced normal nervous mechanism—by calisthenics, 
athletics, and gymnasium activities—form a good foun. 
dation on which to combat serious infectious diseases 
in later life. The abscessed tooth or diseased tonsil, 
properly cared for today, directly or indirectly prevents 
heart, arterial, kidney, and other serious maladies jn 
the future. 





Speen IN this talk I said that health and physical 
education may possibly include sociology, which 
deals with psychology and home environment. This 
child health and welfare work has been almost entirely 
in connection with the Compulsory Attendance Depart- 
ment, which has charge of the enforcement of the Child 
Labor Law and the School Attendance Law. Several 
years ago I became interested in the truant child. At 
that time we averaged fifteen to twenty suits for tru- 
ancy a week. For a long period of time I made 
examinations of truant children and in some cases 
interviewed parents. I came to the. conclusion that the 
incorrigible or truant child was the result of one ot 
more of four conditions: (1) home and school environ- 
ment, (2) parental training and ignorance, (3) physical 
defects or illness, and (4) mental deviation. 

In view of these facts, truancy among children is 
positively not a police problem as it has been looked 
upon for many years. It is primarily the problem of 
the sociologist who is capable of co-ordinating the activ- 
ities of the doctor, nurse, teacher, and parent. Society 
has sadly neglected this phase of education. The 
sooner the old-fashioned truant officer is relegated into 
oblivion, the better for the school system and society 
as a whole. The attendance department in a large 
city deals with the poor, the ignorant, the mentally or 
physically ill, the socialistic and anarchistic elements— 
the lower strata of society. In bringing suits for tr- 
ancy, we are dealing with the end-result instead of the 
underlying cause. When a suit is entered for truancy, 
a child has his first experience in coming in contact 
with the law. It does not do the child any good to 
drag his parent before an Alderman and fine him five 
or six dollars, and possibly repeat this operation several 
times. By this method the school authorities take from 
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rent money which is badly needed to clothe, feed, 




















- 15 § the pa : ; 
_ e his child properly. By police methods we 
I ocr that inherent quality that is born in the child— HERE IT IS— 
chers pride, character, or morality—his ability of adaptation THE PL AYGROUND BALL 
sical to the rules of society. We stir up resentment and ; 
ition, | antagonism and the child frequently becomes a chronic That Outlasts All Others 
offender or petty criminal. He develops a complex 
which leads him to live up to his reputation of being 
a bad boy. We know that moral law dominates man Pa) 
whether he respects or defies it. The same is true of U 
S en- children to a far greater extent. Breaking the truancy D T 
sease law, with the resulting suit, is often the entering wedge O D 
0 the to a career of criminality. oO : 
show By neglecting this lower strata of society, by dealing R s 
later with them through police methods instead of recognized 
ation, modern scientific methods, we are parties to the filling bi 
thect | of reform schools, jails, penitentiaries, juvenile courts, PATENT APPLIED FOR 
he oo years ago the Pennsylvania State Legislature RAWLINGS “PROTEX” BALL 
toni amended the attendance law empowering local boards of b a on Pm sge 8 ag kg Fob a a Sa 7 
eases education to employ home and school visitors who are cover is laced on. No outside stitches to break. Made of 
onsil trained sociologists. Every vacancy that has occurred + some — ey and workmanship, all sizes, 
vel in the corps of Attendance Officers since then has been ee ee eT ee 
es in filled with a college trained sociologist ; and we hope to iis Pavone neil eo . 
see the day when the truant officer, as constituted today, om. my oye roe Po ST ae Bing "Taped we 0 
with very little training or education, will be entirely See the Rawlings dealer in your territory. 
i obliterated from the school system. It is just as im- Catalog for the asking. 
be: _ portant to society to have a well trained educated per- RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO., 
This sonnel to deal with incorrigible children as it is to have St. Louis, Mo. 
tins a well trained educated personnel in charge of the class- 
part: room. hs 
Child This comparatively new field of Child Health and ai 
Welfare Work is producing good end-results where 
veral given a fair trial. SPECIAL CERTIFICATES AND COLLEGE DEGREES 
ze I have endeavored to show by conclusive evidence, FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 
nad personal experience, and comparative statistics, that the OF 


cal greatly improved standard of health in the modern 
school child can be attributed almost entirely to our 

tip: intensive system of health and physical education. P HYSICAL EDUCATIO N 

‘iron- AND 


ysical Health in Lunchrooms ATHLETIC COACHING 


(Continued from page 13) 








en is 
0ked been given by the supervisor in charge of lunchrooms. PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
m of A. The Lunchroom and the Science Department July 5 to August 12 
activ- Activity I, 
ciety Feeding problem solved in controlled experiments using Wide variety of graduate, and under-graduate 
The white rats and pigeons as subjects. Discussion of uses of food : . M 
| into based on results of experiments. See (C) “Course of Study in courses. Prominent coaching staff. Modern 
: General Science and Health for Grade 7B & 9B,” Chicago. Se- gymnasium. An ideal environment for health 
ciety lection of these foods in school lunches, thereby correlating in- Z 
large formation and practice. and study. 
ly or Activity IT. 
Compute number of calories required by individual ber : : 
nts— s req y vidual members 
a of the class. On the basis of results of Activity I decide what Spociel: Beutaties om: Roginnst 
) foods furnish necessary food value as well as necessary heat Address Director of Summer Session 
yf the units. Do this for foods at various price levels. Work out 
ancy, atu dietaries for several days. Assemble trays illustrating 
tact sample meals. ° 
ito Activity TI The Pennsylvania State College 
. Gee Organize Health Club, with teacher in charge of lunchroom State College, Pa. 


as sponsor, which will seek scientific reasons for the recom- 
-veral mended health habits. This Club will also assist-in collecting 
from data for the purpose of making graphs necessary to tabulate 
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results of the health teaching. Members of the Club will assist 
in checking and rating trays as to minimum requirements of 
a satisfactory lunch. 
Activity IV. 

Discuss in science classes the health message contained on 
the rating card. This should be a daily activity. 


B. The Lunchroom and the English Department 
Activity I. 

Write and dramatize plays emphasizing the various phases 
of the school health program. 
Activity IT, 

Organize a “verse club” to write verses, couplets, slogans, 
etc., to be used in the school paper, on posters, and on the 
individual health bulletins. 

Activity ITI. 

Use activities of science department as subject matter for 

English themes and for letters to be sent to parents. 


C. The Lunchroom and the Art Department 

Activity I. 

Make food posters especially a series of posters portraying 
the continuity of the health teaching. 
Activity IT. 

Make graphs from data collected by Health Club. 
Activity ITI. 

Make sketches for individual health bulletins. 
Activity IV. , 

Design costumes and scenery for dramas prepared by English 
department. 
Activity V. 

Assume responsibility for decoration of lunchroom and for 
decorations at all special functions in the lunchroom. 


D. The Lunchroom and the Home Economics Department 
Activity I. 

Make an intensive study of food values and balanced lunches. 
Select girls to give short talks on food in the homerooms. 
Activity IT, 

Work with the Health Club in rating trays in the lunch- 
room and distributing awards for satisfactory lunches. 
Activity ITI. 

Work with the art department in designing and selecting 
material for costumes and scenery for health plays. 

E. The Lunchroom and the Shops 
Activity I, 

Make frames for the display of posters and printed matter 
designed to permit the posters to be removed readily and 
changed often. 

F. The Lunchroom and the Physical Education Department 
Activity I. 

On the basis of height and weight record of each child in 
the class, compute the number of calories required daily. Make 
definite deductions and recommendations regarding children 
who are over-weight or under-weight. Keep record of weights 
at regular intervals during semester noting effect of regulated 
diet. 

Activity IT, 

Make recommendations of proper diet for children showing 
definite symptoms of malnutrition. Note improved condition 
as corrected diet is followed. 

Activity ITT, 

Outline diet for special cases, for example—increased amounts 
of fruits and vegetables in the elimination of acne. Attention 
to mineral and vitamin content in cases of fatigue and lowered 
vitality and general school maladjustment. 

Activity IV. 

Special project for athletes. 

G. The School Lunchroom 
Activity I. 

Make a survey to determine how many students are selecting 
satisfactory lunches. 
Activity IT, 

Form a Health Council—composed of the heads of Science, 
English, Art, Home Economics, and Physical Education de- 
partments which, with the teacher in charge of the lunchroom, 
shall formulate plans for putting activities into practice. 
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Activity III. 

After suitable time, follow teaching with s 
measure the results of teaching. 
Activity IV. 

Continue this procedure keeping the health ideal 
before the students. Constantly 

Ideal school lunchrooms are not “eat shops” ail 
“sweet shoppes.” They are essential parts of the 
school, intelligently supervised, having as their objective 
the promotion of good health habits through the Proper 
selection of food. For “what shall it profit a child i 
he gain the whole curriculum and lose his health” 


A Modern Program 


(Continued from page 10) 


One of the most satisfactory general tests for rating 
the physical fitness of an individual is Dr. Frederick 
Rand Rogers’ physical capacity test which makes it 
possible to give each student a physical fitness index 
rating. As a student continues to develop physically, 
he can compare his general physical fitness ratings a 
the different growth levels. Such a test is objective 
and arouses the interest of the student in his physical 
growth and development. 

If the individual health and physical education needs 
of students are to be met, then some system which will 
roughly classify students into physically superior, aver. 
age, and inferior groups must be used. The Rogers’ test 
makes it possible to accomplish this. After students have 
been tested and classified into one of the three physical 
fitness groups, the next step to be taken is the register- 
ing of these students for physical education classes so 
that the homogeneous groupings may be maintained, 
This may be done provided two rooms are available, 
one a gymnasium and the other a corrective or special 
room. 

Assuming that the school is on a seven-period day, 
one of which is not available as it comes immediately 
after lunch, the scheduling of students to their respec- 
tive homogeneous groups would appear as follows: 


pecific Surveys to 








Periods Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
| B A B A B 
2 B A B A B 
3 B A B A B 
4 B A B A B 
5 Free Period After Lunch 
6 B A B A B 
7 B A B A B 
Periods Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
1 : : S Cc 
2 c c be c C 
3 Cc Cc Cc it Cc 
4 Cc & Cc c fe 
5 Free Period After Lunch 
6 ec . c S C 
“4 Cc c c Cc C 





Key: A—Superior physically 
B—Average 
C—Below average 


If a student with a superior physical fitness index 
has the third period free, he would be assigned to physi 
cal education in the gymnasium on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, at the third period. If he has an average physical 
fitness index rating, he would be assigned to the third 
period on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. If his 
physical fitness index classified him in the physically 
inferior group, he would be assigned to the third period 
daily in the corrective or special room. 
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If the school organization does not permit the sched- 

-¢ of students on this basis (scheduling them for 
hysical education before assigning them to other sub- 
P oa then the next best procedure is to divide each 
ae scheduled for the gymnasium into two groups 
according to pltysical fitness—A and B students in one 

oup and C students in the other. Under this plan, 
ail students report the same number of times each week, 
but the A and B students work together in the gym- 
nasium and the C group goes to the corrective or special 
room. While this program does not allow the C stu- 
dents to report daily for corrective work, it is better 
than the present general practice since it does allow 
two programs to be conducted which will better meet 
the individual needs of both groups and particularly the 
C group. . ; 

The problem of physical and mental fitness is en- 
grossing the attention of people in all walks of life more 
than ever before. It is now everywhere admitted that 
the primary requisites for a useful and happy life are 
health and strength of body. 

A new day has dawned in the health and physical 
education field. Boards of education and school super- 
intendents are beginning to supply the necessary facili- 
ties in this field of education so that a real functioning 
course of construction may be given to students and 
teachers. Gymnasiums, shower baths, swimming pools, 
hygiene rooms, health corrective rooms, and athletic 
fields are now being installed in connection with practi- 
cally every new school constructed in the United States. 
More and better trained teachers of health and physica! 
education are being employed. The teaching load is 
beginning to approximate that of the regular classroom 
teachers, as it should. 

This forward action on the part of school authorities 
places a great responsibility upon those of us working 
in the health and physical education field. We must 
meet the challenge. We must build a comprehensive 
and co-ordinated and worthwhile program for each of 
the facilities provided by school authorities. We must 
set up worthy objectives for each activity and know 
these by heart and we must furthermore see to it that 
the children understand them so that they can link their 
interest with the objectives and thus more intelligently 
strive to attain them. For example, I think we would 
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| all agree that the athletic field is a laboratoy 

tT THE NEW SWIM SUIT duct, and it is there that boys and girls, wee a Tl 
- ra pating in wholesome outdoor activities, learn a shoul 
Inde games and sports for the fun they get out of pa rica year. 
FicuRFIT tion; they experience the give-and-take of social a but ’ 
x tacts ; they learn to appreciate and respect hygien; mont 
TRADE MARK A f Y8ienic rules hict 
Rinks ee While te relative to exercise, food, rest, and cleanliness; whict 
" ike of Solid develop physical and mental health ; they are placed jg ng 

Colors and Color character developing situations which strengthen or : 
| pe ge o develop those moral qualities of courage, Courtesy, fair — 


Separate Athletic 
Shirts and Shaped 
Trunks. 


Other Models for 
All the Family 


y LO-BAKS, STANDARD 
TANK, SPEED SUITS 


Our Patented Inbuilt 
Brassiere Model Is a 


play, honesty, and good sportsmanship which are tr ach 
uisites for good citizenship and leadership in mmol wan 
business, industrial, and professional life. In the field en 
of character education, the play field offers a ypj wat 
opportunity; provided worthwhile objectives underlie | 
the plans and methods employed. 

Now, let us be honest with ourselves. How many of 
us hold up those objectives which I have just mentioneg 
for game and athletic contests to the pupils in such a 











Winner way that the emphasis is on the objectives and not o TI 

the winning of the game? It has been true i rov 

QUALITIES ome g of “ie cm Oe 

Cotton—Half Wool and un ortunate y it 1s to a large extent true at the § Y°4! 

100% Wool present time, that the thought uppermost in the minds | ©"! 

100% Virgin Worsted f the players and the physical i in meet 
100% Zephyr o play physical education teacher jp 


charge of an inter-school contest is to win! This point G 
of view regards the other and more important objec. for 
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j ! Your dealer has them | 
it New York Sales 
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| Office =~ tives as by-products and side issues. ball 
t | Ply al amanufactured and Sold by The newer point of view denies this position. Cur- | PP" 
! Bldg. winunaee aa goed ai rent game and athletic objectives are being studied and} ™° 
! 1270 Broadway Tele. Dial 2-2603 evaluated as never before. Eventually, therefore, we} R&° 
H | ae may hope that the major objectives of our game and} ¥% 
i athletic contests, which are now, too often, the side} ™" 
i IN CHIC AGO issues, will become the all-important goals in actuad § 9™ 
il practice and not just in theory. A 
i , offe 
i chor 


N CONCLUSION, may I say that each, health or 


3 f physical education director in a school must become sn 

i World’s more of an organizer, leader, and administrator in the} 4j,, 

- Tallest Hotel handling of the whole school health and physical edu-§ gir, 
4 46 Stories High cation program. He must have additional educational } oy 
i 


background so that he can help the principal gear his } coy 
program into that of general education. He must have} jy 
enthusiasm to try out the new ideas in matters of} pj, 
organization and administration of any or all parts of | anc 
his program. He must be business-like in the prepara } are 
tion of a term chart which will give a bird’s-eye view } the 
of the minimum essentials to be taught at each grade } joy 


LEONARD HICKS level, such as the activities and standards of attainment } St, 
Managing Director 


meer 


—S 


need 


ee 


for each activity. He must, in addition, prepare a 

1 weekly program and school himself in its use. T 
The extra attention given to the needs of guests P There is no better a for me to empaaey Be. , 
will favorably impress you. Nearest to stores, importance of the term and weekly outlines of activities J cat 

42 ; offices, theatres and railroad stations. Each to be taught than to quote from the recent news lettet } thi 
oH ee aaa ae eee eg see Sa No. 17 of the Massachusetts State Education Depart § to 
Housekeeper on each floor. Garage facilities. ment which deals with this subject. thr 
9500 ROOMS $3.00 UP “Teaching without a program is like sailing a boat lon 


without a compass—one just goes without knowing 


where. The dictionary defines program as a plan off be 

MO RRISON HOTEL future procedure. Our progress in physical education } sd 
is handicapped, and the opinion regarding it is embat- 

Madison and Clark Streets CHICAGO rassed by the usual lack of a program. is 
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“The school year has just begun and a program 
d be made, for a month, for a semester or for a 
ear. It should not be merely a schedule of the classes, 
ce program content for the day, for the week, for the 
month, and for the year. There must be goals toward 
which the teacher steers; there must be data available 
showing progress. This needs testing and measuring. 
To measure, one needs two points—that to measure 
from, and that to measure to. The first is a record of 
each pupil when the program begins ; the other, a 
record of each pupil at the expiration of a certain 
riod. What lies between is wholly the planned pro- 


99 
cedure or program. 





Physical Education in China 
(Continued from page 21) 

The physical education program of the high schools 
provides for games and Swedish gymnastics. Once a 
year all the school children are taken out for annual 
exhibition of physical activities and also for an athletic 
meet. 

Generally speaking, the physical education program 
for colleges includes gymnastics, track and field events, 
ball games, and swimming. Soccer and basketball are 
popular. The programs of physical education found 
in our colleges are the result of a gradual development. 
Recognizing that physical development and health are 
worthy ends to be gained by college men and women, 
many educators have adopted some type of formal 
gymnastics as their program of physical education. 

At the present time, courses in physical education are 
offered by schools of physical education, such: as Soo- 
chow University, Ginling Girls College, and Central 
China University, which are organized to provide both 
general training in exercise, games, and athletics, and 
also professional specialization for coaches and physical 
directors. They provide special two-year and four-year 
courses for the teachers of physical education. These 
courses include: Practical Gymnastics, Theory, Biology, 


Anatomy, Physiology of Exercise, First Aid, Physical 


Diagnosis, Kinesiology, Anthropometry, Ball Coaching 
and Practice, Dancing, Camping, and Swimming, and 
are open to both men and women. In many respects 
the physical education work given in China today fol- 
lows the same general lines as that given in the United 
States. 


\ bis WRITER’S purpose has been to outline in brief 
information in regard to the history of physical edu- 
cation in China. The various phases written about in 
this article supply a suitable perspective from which 
to judge the value of the present movement. The main 
ag in this movement may be summarized as fol- 
ows: 

First, it should be noted that laws have recently 
been passed to make physical education compulsory in 
schools of all kinds. 

_ Second, emphasis is laid on the efficient work that 
is being done by government schools of physical edu- 
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cation in the training of young men and women for 
leadership. 


Third, there are today several hundreds of thousands 
of people who are interested in physical education, in- 
cluding high officials of the Chinese government and 
members of various associations, societies and clubs 
which have as their chief reason for existence the pro- 
motion and welfare of physical education among the 
young manhood and womanhood of China. 


Fourth, so far as I can determine, Chinese Boxing is 
pretty generally accepted as a good thing by all classes 
of the Chinese people. My observation has been that 
most teachers of Chinese Boxing are proud of their 
position, loyal to their work, and in many cases have 
altruistic motives in carrying it on. 

Fifth, I have been told that those who are interested 
in women’s sports are planning to organize a Women’s 
Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federation 
in China. Simply because it will work for the promo- 
tion of physical activities for Chinese girls under lead- 
ership and environmental conditions that foster health, 
physical efficiency and the development of good citizen- 
ship, this movement will eventually be of inestimable 
value. 

Sixth, there is the large number of men in the 
standing army and navy, who, either individually, by 
companies, or by regiments, take physical exercise regu- 
larly under skilled supervision. Socrates expressed the 
underlying thought of the Greek. He said: “No citizen 
has a right to be an amateur in the matter of physical 
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training. It is a part of his profession as a cit 
keep himself in good condition and ready to Serve hi 
country at a moment’s notice.” I believe that the Ck 
nese government is educating the people of Ching 
the high ideals of sports prevalent among the ¢ : 
during the best days of the Olympiads. When thi 
spirit is thoroughly appreciated we shall become lover 
of outdoor life; not mere spectators of games, hy 
participants. 

These facts are a positive proof of the physical re. 
generation of China and of its renaissance, A new 
China is emerging, full of strong men and wo 
bound together by new hopes and aspirations, § 
all will agree that the real history of China jg stil 
before rather than behind her. 
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Exercise and Health 
(Continued from page 16) 

tomed work and diverts our thoughts into other, mor 
pleasurable channels. One of the greatest differences 
between play and work is due to the fact that wha 
we play we do the things we want to do, when w 
work we do the things we must do; Fourth, it is a socid 
factor because it brings us in contact with other people 
Exercise should be taken regularly if possible, pre- 
ferably out-of-doors. In the absence of special par 
phernalia, a rake, broom, shovel, or an axe will sere 
an excellent purpose. If there is a lack of space du 
to congestion, a brisk walk for a few miles will kes 
an individual in good condition. It has been stated by 
various authorities that rosy cheeks may be found a 
the end of such a walk. If you doubt this try it 
especially when the cooler weather arrives. 


UR EDUCATIONAL institutions throughout the 
country are leading the youth of the land in the 
right direction. They are learning the value of play 
and exercise. This, in time, will carry over to adult 
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years. The aim in many institutions of learning is #§ 1, 
equip young men and women with a knowledge of tht} -¢. 
various types of physical exercise which will be usefil] 6, 


in later life when school days are over. 


It is not necessary to become an expert. I am ag 
thinking now of those who are gifted by nature, a 


those who excel in the various sports. I am con 


about the great majority who, for one reason of a 
other, do not take advantage of the motor mechamisil 


of the human body. 


‘ : sof is 
Many persons believe that exercise and recreali0l a 
are only worth our attention during the summer mont. 
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of us carry on our routine affairs until the body 


t : . 
att cries out in despair for a change, or in other 
words, for a vacation. We bulk our recreation for a 

’ 


few weeks and then settle down to our tasks thinking 
we are in condition until the next year rolls around. 
We should not minimize the value of this large dose 


“of nature’s tonic, but why not distribute recreative ac- 


tivities throughout the year? Try to keep yourself in 
st condition all the time. A lack of sound physical 
condition is both recognized and experienced by many 

rsons when called upon in emergencies to extend 
themselves to only a small degree. A little extra ex- 

diture of energy produces rapid fatigue. Some 
muscles and joints make us conscious for the next few 
days of our deteriorating organism. Surely this is 
concrete evidence of the necessity of keeping the body 
in good trim. 

Exercise increases the circulation of the blood which 
carries nutritive materials into every nook and cranny 
of our bodies. When we exercise we massage our- 
selves. Not only do we help the waistline to retreat, 
but we strengthen those large muscles of the abdominal 
region which assist nature in the performance of sev- 
eral important functions. Exercise is a source of bodily 
heat and energy. Exercise promotes a grace and an 
agility of movement which results in finer co-ordina- 
tions and skills of body control. 


Health does not come in bottles. It is no more likely 
to be found in a particular spot than a pot of gold at 
the end of a rainbow. It cannot be bought by the 
pound or by the quart. The status of health of the 
individual is the sum of many factors including habits 
for which the individual is himself largely responsible. 
The health of an individual depends upon how he lives 
from day to day. 


Sport fanciers exercise dogs and horses to keep them 
fi. Trainers of athletes are keenly concerned over the 
condition of those under their care, and therefore con- 
testants are zealously groomed for races in which they 
are to participate. It is not to be assumed that we are 
to undergo constantly a rigid training regime. The 
race we are running spans over a period of many years. 
A modest training program will enable us on many 
occasions to overcome difficulties on our course until 
“Father Time” decrees we have gone far enough. 


Exercise will assist in the assimilation of food. It 
augments the disintegration and rehabilitation of cell 
tissue. It induces sleep which is part of nature’s pro- 
gram for reconstruction. It helps the organs of elimi- 
nation. .Exercise is an invigorating agent within easy 
teach of all of us if we have only the disposition to 
employ it thoughtfully and regularly. 


Let me conclude with a quotation from Dr. Kendall, 
at one time Commissioner of Education of New Jer- 
sey: 

“He whose blood is red, whose muscles are hard, 
whose sleep is sound, whose digestion is good, whose 
Posture is erect, whose step is elastic, whose endurance 
is lasting, and whose nerves are steady, has just so 
many resources in life.” 
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Smart Styles—Fast Colors 
for Play-Day, Hockey and 
Major Class Suits. 


Brodenich Cthletic Togs 


1727 South Brand Blvd. 2400 Broadway 
Glendale, California Parsons, Kansas 


SUMMER SESSION 
Physical Education Courses 


Given by Carl Loges, Director of the Institute of 
Physical Education in Hannover, Germany, a leader 
in New and Modern Methods, and Dean Emil Rath. 


Other Courses in Related Subjects. 


Ask for the Summer Session Program. 


NORMAL COLLEGE 
of the American Gymnastic Union 
411 East Michigan St. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

















F I S K TEACHERS 

AGENCY 
CHICAGO COACHING 
Our Service Is Nationwide ATHLETICS 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH 
EDUCATION, PHYSIOTHERAPY 


COLLEGE, PUBLIC SCHOOL AND PRIVATE SCHOOL 
DIVISIONS. MEN’S DEPARTMENT under direction of 
experienced coach, WOMEN’S Department under supervision of 
experienced Director of Physical Education. Both managers 
have had years of experience in teacher placement work, 

Write for information. 


Address: 838 Steger Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 




















Rubber Footballs, Basketballs, 
Soccer and Volley Balls 


Made on the same principle as the Sport 
Ball with no inside bladder. These balls 
have the pebbled finish and are approxi- 
mately official in size and weight. Write 
for prices and description to: 


The Athletic Supply Co. 


Two Stores 


Toledo, Ohio Columbus, Ohio 
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Exercise and Its Physiology. A. G. Gould, M.D., and Joseph 
A. Dye, Ph.D. (A. S. Barnes & Co., 1932) 433 pp. 61 
illus. $3.00. 

This book treats of the Mechanics of Movement, the 
Physiologic Properties and Mechanical Response of Muscle, 
Chemical Changes in Muscular Contraction, the Stimulation 
and Excitation Process During Activity, the Contraction 
Process in Skeletal Muscle, Muscle Fatigue and Fatigue of 
the Central Nervous System, the Recovery Process of Iso- 
lated Muscle, Recovery in Man, the Dynamics of Muscle 
Contraction, the Capacity of an Individual to Develop En- 
ergy and Do Work, the Blood, the Respiratory Function of 
the Blood During Rest and During Muscular Activity, Ex- 
ternal and Internal Respiration, Physiological Oxidations, 
the Circulation, Second Wind, Training, Body Temperature 
Control, the Physiology of Exercise Performed During 
Emotional Stress, Benefits and Possible Dangers of Exercise. 

Valuable bibliographies are given at the end of each 
chapter. This is a new and helpful textbook on a little 
known subject. 


Archery for Beginners. Dorothy Sumption. (W. B. Saunders 

Company, 1932) 141 pp. 28 illus. $1.60. 

The beginner in archery, as well as the teacher, will find 
this book very helpful. The principles underlying the sport 
are discussed, likewise practical points in the sport such as 
equipment, form, scoring, tournaments, and related activities. 
A glossary of archery terms and a bibliography add to the 
value of the book, as do also the suggestions to teachers. 


Publications of the Physical Education Department. George 

Peabody College. 

The George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, has a limited supply of mimeographed books contain- 
ing practical material, most of which cannot be found in any 
textbook or bulletin, which they are selling at cost price. 
Classroom teachers, play leaders, physical educators, and super- 
visors will find this material of great practical help. The fol- 
lowing is a description of each issue: 

I. Manual of Play Activities. 80¢. 

This is a compilation of over two hundred play activities 
of high and low organization, in which the only equipment 
needed is a soccerball, volleyball, basketball, or playground 
ball and bat. It is a program requiring little cost for sup- 
plies. The activities are classified according to equipment 
needed and are adapted to age and sex differences, elemen- 
tary school boys, elementary school girls, junior high school 
boys, junior high school girls, senior high school girls, senior 
high school boys, men, women, and for outdoors, indoors, 
and whether the activity is vigorous or mild. 


II. Diagrams and Dimensions of all Facilities Required for 
Higher Organized Games in a Program of Physical Edu- 
cation. 60¢. 

These mimeographed drawings and dimensions are in 
response to the deraand of major students for material that 
they cannot find in textbooks. 

III. Physical and Health Education Material. $1.65. 

This is an accumulation of material pertaining to the 
administration, philosophy, examinations, methods, and some 
of the latest content in the profession. 

IV. Self-Testing Activities or Stunts. $2.00. 

This mimeographed collection introducing over 1800 
different stunts and activities for both boys and girls ranges 
from the simplest play stunts to the most complicated. It is 
useful for elementary schools, high schools, and colleges, and 
for both men and women. 
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Sport in America. (German). Carl Diem. (Weidmannsche ; 
Buchhandlung, Berlin, 1931.) 211 pp. OW 
Dr. Diem, a German expert in the field of Sport, madeulie 

an inspection trip through the United States and in4 

book he notes his observations and includes many Diet, 
to illustrate. He particularly noticed the fact that | 
stadias are locked most of the time, whereas in’ Gerp 
they are always open for use by the public and very sel 
are’ admission fees charged. Dr. Diem is flattering jn | 
he portrays what we in America hope to achieve rather $ 
what we actually have achieved. He has a great deal tm 
about camps, recognizing them as one of the outstap 
contributions of America to the youth of the world. 






























































Injuries and Sport. C. B. Heald. (Oxford Universit 

1932) 543 pp. 380 illus. / 

This is a guide to the practitioner who deals with 
juries occurring from sports. The chapters cover all pm 
of the body and are divided into diagnosis and treatm 
sections. At the end of the book is a summary in the fo 
of a table covering Condition, History, Inspection, Examing. 
tion, X-rays, Remarks, and Points in Treatment, thus fagifj. 
tating the quick finding of needed information. The book js 
the first of its kind, is comprehensive, and will be found of 
great help in diagnosing and treating injuries. 
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